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The Mother Artist 


You painted no Madonnas 

On chapel walls in Rome, 
But with a touch diviner 

You lived one in your home. 





You wrote no lofty poems 
That critics counted art; 
But with a nobler vision, 
You lived them in your heart. 


You built no great cathedrals 
That centuries applaud; 

But with a grace exquisite 
Your life cathedrals God. 


—Thomas W. Fessenden 
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Muntz Rodeheaver Rees Helms McGinlay 


Winona Lake Bible Conference 


44th = ANNUAL = 44th 
AUGUST 17th THROUGH 28th 


Dr. W. E. Biederwolf, Director 
HE WINONA LAKE BIBLE CONFERENCE has been called “The World’s 
: Greatest Bible Conference.” The reputation is well deserved, for here gather 
the greatest throngs and here comes the greatest preachers and Bible teachers the 
world affords. 


It is because Winona Lake Bible Conference has sustained so admirably this reputation for 42 
years, that in order to secure the attendance of the exceptionally large numbers of people who visit 
the Conference every year, it is ONLY NECESSARY TO MENTION THE NAMES AND DATES 
OF THOSE WHO ARE TO APPEAR UPON THE PROGRAM. 

A THOUSAND MINISTERS BEAR TESTIMONY ANNUALLY THAT THE BEST, THE MOST 
INSPIRING AND HELPFUL TWELVE DAYS ARE THOSE SPENT AT WINONA LAKE, 
INDIANA, DURING THE GREAT SPIRITUAL FEAST KNOWN AS 


“THE WINONA LAKE BIBLE CONFERENCE” 


Here are the speakers for 1938: Everything points to a record attendance 


PAUL S. REES, Kansas City, Missouri—August 23-26. 

Cc. OSCAR JOHNSON, Third Baptist Church, St. Louis—August 26, 27, 28. 

HERBERT W. BIEBER, First Presbyterian Church, Bala Cynwyd, Pa.—August 21-28. 
JAMES McGINLAY, Central Baptist Church, London, Ontario—August 17-20. 

W. H. ROGERS, First Baptist Church, New York City—August 17 and 18. 

WILBUR M. SMITH, Editor Peloubet’s Sunday School Notes—August 17-20. 

CLARENCE S. RODDY, First Baptist Church, Portland, Maine—August 18, 19 and 20. 
ELMER ELLSWORTH HELMS, Los Angeles, California—August 18, 19 and 20. 

J. C. MASSEE, Internationally Known Evangelist—August 25-28. 

LOUIS S. BAUMAN, First Church of the Brethren, Long Beach, California—August 24-28. 
GEORGE S. McCUNE, College President and Missionary Statesman—August 21-24. 

J. PALMER MUNTZ, Cazenovia Park Baptist Church, Buffalo, N. Y.—August 17. 
HARRY RIMMER, First Presbyterian Church, Duluth, Minnesota—August 22-24. 

JOHN W. KINGSTON, Irish Evangelist—August 20 and 22. 

“ALLIE BANKER,” Evangelist and Youth Worker—August 17-27. 

J. HOFFMAN COHN, Secretary American Board of Missions to the Jews—August 17. 
CHARLES L. FEINBERG, Evangelical Theological Seminary—Dallas, Texas. 

PETER DEYNEKA, Ruddian Gospel Association—-August 22, 23. 

HERMAN B. CENTZ, Field Representative of the American Mission to the Jews—August 17. 


WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


is on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad and served also by the Big Four, 
U.S. Highway No. 30, and Greyhound Bus lines. 
For detailed information as to Entertainment and all further particulars write to 
The Bible Conference, Winona Lake, Indiana 
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‘SEND FOR LAWRENCE” has been a by-word among the nation’s 


speakers— when help was needed! 


How to Talk to People 


and Make an Impression 
By EDWIN GORDON LAWRENCE 





Bishop Ernest M. Stires: 
delighted with it.” 

* - * 
Senator Bridges: “Excellent ... it gave me 
many suggestions which will prove helpful to 
me in the future.” 


“I am thoroughly 





Whenever you are called upon to speak at town meeting, to 
make an after-dinner speech, address an outdoor crowd or be 
at your best anywhere, any time, you will not need to “Send for 
Lawrence,” for you will now find in his book the actual help you 
need and which has helped many of our greatest speakers. 


Hon. Alf M. Landon: 

always treasure... 

from the first round.’ 
Xk 


“It is a book I shall 
you were in my corner 


’ 
cad * 


Lowell Thomas: “I hope you sell twice as 
many as Mr. Carnegie.” Cloth, $2.00 





Coalition or Chaos? 


The Road to Real Recovery 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


A startling but thoroughly constructive work 
in which Babson outlines a plan for Coalition 
Government as a step to real recovery. He be- 
lieves in the high motives of the administra- 
tion but is critical of many of its policies. All 
who have the interest of the Nation at heart 
should read and ponder Mr. Babson’s latest 
work. Cloth, $1.25 


Steps Toward the 
World Couneil 


By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, D. D. 


A brief authentic story of the ecumenical trends 
in the non-Roman Christian world, leading to 
the World Conference at Oxford, 1937, detail- 
ing the beginnings of the Universal Christian 
Council for Life and Work and Faith and Order. 

Cloth, $1.25 


o fs J 
Cruising the Mediterranean 
By MADELEINE S. MILLER, Author, “Footprints in Palestine,’ and J. LANE MILLER 


Unequalled in travel handbooks. 


more in human interest, color and practical information than any previous volume. 
full-length photographs, copious small maps, large end-paper maps, etc. 


Based on 80,000 miles of travel in the past ten years. 


Far 
One hundred 
$3.50 


DR. GOODELL’S LIFE STORY 





oe * 
My Ministry 
By CHARLES L. GOODELL, D. D. 
A fine record of a remarkably successful ministry of forty years, it gives inspiring glimpses of 


men and events. 


The story of a man to whom nothing was commonplace, who knew labor problems at first hand, 
who found inspiration in difficulty and who could make a good church out of a poor one. An 


invaluable study of a truly great preacher of our own times. 


Cloth, $1.50 


For Sale at All Bookstores, or 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


158 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 
SS 


From Easter to Pentecost 

A goodly percentage of American 
churches has so established the idea 
of a dynamic program from Easter 
to Pentecost that they are now set- 
tling down to two of the best months 
of the year. Just what emphasis is 
given will depend on the local situa- 
tion. There is much that can be said 
for the various programs. 


If your church has not been sold 
on the idea the emphasis for the first 
year should be on church attendance. 
Through some kind of pledge form 
get your people to agree to attend 
during these weeks. If your church 
has already had this introduction 
these weeks make a splendid time to 
interpret Christianity in the affairs 
of men. Evangelism had its empha- 
sis in the Lenten weeks. Finance 
has probably been stressed in due 
season. Now is a good opportunity 
to discuss the Christian relation to 
society and his fellowmen. 


Also it is a splendid time to dis- 
cuss the course of the Church in the 
history of the world. 

William H. Leach. 
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i cuieinieremnnnmanraian 
Pe 

| Revolutionary developments at the 
famous Brush laboratories at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, make possible efficiency 
and comfort in pew phones un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. 


Some of the features of our sys- 
tem are: 


1. Microphone need not be placed on 


the speaking pulpit or desk. It is 
so sensitive that it will pick up 
the speaker’s voice fifteen feet 
away. 

2. The user hears every thing in the 
service, music as well as service. 
It gives auditory perspective. 


3. Volume control is placed in each 
phone. The user regulates it to 
fit his own needs. 


4. Engineered to suit your needs. 


Submit to us a rough pencil sketch 
of your auditorium showing pulpit, 
lectern, organ, choir and pew loca- 
tions. Tell us the number of pews 
which should be equipped with 
phones. We will submit an estimate 
for a custom built system for your 
church at a price which is probably 
less than you paid for the old anti- 
quated system you now have. 


One year’s free service with all 
our installations. 


KENDALL PEW PHONE COMPANY 


2430 EUCLID AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





A School of Brotherhood 


A Venture in Actual Participation 


SCHOOL of missions that not 
Ass talked about brotherhood, 

but actually also practiced 
brotherhood was held in _ Berkeley, 
California last February. Despite the 
fact that “The Negro” is not the sub- 
ject for mission study in the next year, 
recounting of that project may 
have value. 


the 


A missionary committee of one 
church met, and decided that it would 
be a good thing to have the co-opera- 
tion of the several churches of their 
denomination in the community, in- 
cluding one Negro church. No plan 
was cut and dried and “dished” out to 
committees that were asked to 
come from the other churches to dis- 
cuss the plan. Out of the interest of 
all parties, a general committee from 
all the churches was formed. This 
committee was given power to go 
ahead with plans, enlarge the commit- 
tee as need be, and make the proposal 
a success. We were fortunate in hav- 
ng that fine missionary, author, and 
teacher Dr. Stacy R. Warburton as the 
general chairman. 


the 


From the outset, each church, regard- 
ess of color, was expected to take its 
full share of the load of planning and 
execution. The general committee de- 
‘ided on the faculty and the schedule. 
Committees with representatives from 
ill four churches selected for 
Prayer, General Assembly period pro- 
grams, Publicity, Enlistment, Trans- 
portation, and Exhibits. The chairman 
if these committees became members 
t the general committee. 


were 


_*Minister, 
Washington. 


Calvary Baptist Church, Seattle, 


By Baron McLean* 


Publicity was secured in the local 
and in National Negro newspapers as 
well as in the press of the metropoli- 
tan area in which the school was held. 
This publicity was read along with the 
poster display to stimulate further in- 
terest. The Negro daily was sold to 
interested members of the White 
churches. There was a poster contest 
among members of high school age, 
with prizes to the author of the best 
poster from each church (the prizes 
being missionary biographies or new 
translations of the Scriptures). There 
was exchange of announcers between 
all the churches. One of the speakers 
before the Negro church told a story 
that didn’t appeal to some of the 
brethren. That did not stop the work; 
another one went in and frankly faced 
the problem of the petty prejudices 
that can arise when people who do not 
understand each other try to work to- 
gether. That group participated as 
well or better than the other churches. 


There was a good line-up of classes; 
there were interesting assembly pe- 
riods; there was good publicity prepa- 
ration; there was careful attempt to 
enlist persons especially on the open- 
ing night of the three each week (Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, for two 
successive weeks); there was patient 
work done to see that all who could 
use transportation to or from any ses- 
sion were given it; there were fine ex- 
hibits. There was actual participation 
by the people of two races in one 
school, which resulted in better under- 
standing. We shall try it again some- 
time, but shall not wait until then 
to practice some of the things which 
we learned there. 





| 
| 
j 


| dren aswell as adults. 
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Supplies 


Vacation Church School 
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New Handwork. Try these new 
large-size handwork materials. They 
are planned for a whole quarter’s use, 
each series containing 13 _ sheets. 
Teachers will be enthusiastic. Moder- 
ately priced at 25 cents a set. 
1620—Beginners 1622—Junior 
[THe Story oF Josepw 
ae : 


(ay 
EBC geet 


1621—-Primary 









wat woe | PEP 


RIGHT AND GOOD C 









Posters. Building posters always in- 
terests children. As they cut and paste 
they unconsciously learn the _ lesson. 
Among the newest titles are “The 
Story of Joseph” and “Helpful Chil- 
dren of the Bible.” 25 cents a package. 


Hiords of the Bile | 


A Bible Dictionary | 


—— - 





Bible Dictionary. Looking up words 
is fun with this book, written for chil- 
30 cents each, 
$3.00 a dozen. 


Send for two free booklets on 
supplies and texts for the 


Vacation Church School. 


Our 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA......... Witherspoon Building 
PE ies oc tcrcdecsuwese 156 Fifth Avenue 
PERE cc cccocccccsecees Granite Building 
CEs a 5 sin ciscanesis 8 South Dearborn Street 


SAN FRANCISCO...... 234 McAllister Street 
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From a few of the 1750 
churches now using the 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


here are typical comments: 


“Our people are very well pleased. Crowds are on the increase 
already. Sunday night we had nearly as many present as all 
other churches in town combined.” 


“Everyone has been lavish in its praise. . . . The atmosphere 
of our worship services has been completely transformed.” 


“It is far beyond our fondest expectations. ... We are very 
proud of it and recommend it to all who pass our way who are 
interested in buying one for their church.” 


“We have been using the organ now almost six months, and 
our people are loud in their praises of it. Even the few that 
had misgivings at first are now saying that it is nothing 
short of providence that we got the organ.” 


“T think it would be a beautiful thing to buy as a memorial 
to a dear one departed.” 


“This organ has our endorsement 100%. It suits our needs 
to absolute perfection—and it lifts the level of worship 
considerably.” 


(Quoted from a few of the many enthu- 
siastic letters on file in the offices of 
The Hammond Instrument Company.) 





The Hammond Organ, 
2973 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 


(In Canada, address Northern Electric Co., 
Ltd., Montreal.) 


Please send me copies of the letters quoted 
above together with about the 
Hammond Organ. 


information 


ee eg ee E nti d 

| ee eS a eer | 2 5 O an - 
f. o. b. Chicago, depending 

i isctests ebeseaceiccdnntateutene eee ane on Size of installation 














Eternal as the hills that | 
mark the boundaries of the 
sun—stately as the very tree 
from which its form takes 
shape—inspired like a holy 
thought, a gift to God, an 
act for God ... such is the 
Handiwork of KUNDTZ 


Craftsmen. BRONZE TABLETS 


Write for a beautiful bro- 
chure showing Chancel fur- For Every Church Purpose 
— BOOKLET ON REQUEST — 


niture, Pews and Sunday 





Schoo] furniture. he seseitanmsdndeiinitian ten: thet 
a. e ree es uDmi in or 
The Theodor Senin Co. INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
et ee aterm Roe a Ohie @ 16 West 22nd St. New York, N. Y. @ 





























$30,000 IN DEBT 


Whenever any one tells me that he 
cannot make a pledge to the church 
because of certain debts which he has, 
I think always of a late San Antonio 
business man who borrowed $30,000 at 
a local bank. The man’s business was 
in serious straits. As a result of a fire, 
he had suffered severe losses. Compe- 
tition was keen, business was off, and 
his creditors were crowding him for 
their money. Feeling that the best 
thing to do to re-establish his credit 
was to put all of his debts into one 
note, he applied for a loan from his 
bank sufficient to pay all outstanding 
indebtednesses. 


The application for the loan, being a 
sizeable one, was before the board of 
directors of the bank, and the business 
man was asked to explain the various 
items of indebtedness listed. 

“Look here, Carl,” said the president, 
“what does this item of $3,000 for 
benevolences mean? Why, you haven't 
any money to be giving away. We 
thought you were asking for this loan 
to save your business?” 


“T am,” the applicant for the loan 
replied, “to pay up my debts and to 
save my business. But you don’t mean 
to tell me that I don’t owe anything 
to the Lord, do you? Why, I wouldn’t 
think of paying my other creditors and 


| leaving him out.” 


“Well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it,” the president replied, “it’s 
all right with me. It just seemed strange 
to me that a man in the shape you are 
would be borrowing money to give 
away.” 

The loan was made, and all debts 
were paid including the man’s pledge 
to his church and other benevolent ob- 
ligations. His business prospered, and 
when he died, despite the losses suf- 
fered by him during the depression, he 
left his family a fine business, a pala- 
tial home, an independent income, and 
the memory of a husband and father 
who paid all his debts. 

Arthur V. Boand. 





A WEDDING PRAYER 


We thank thee, Lord, for the innvm- 
erable blessings of life. We thank 
thee especially for friendship, and our 
love, and for marriage which thou hast 
blessed and hallowed. And now we 
pray thy blessings upon this man and 
this woman which in thy presence have 
signified their purpose to live together 
as husband and wife. Grant they shall 
be a blessing, a comfort, and an in- 
spiration each to the other, and that 
the home which they shall establish 
shall be honored by thy continued 
presence. Amen. 

Talmage C. Johnson. 
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Evidences of Religious Recovery 


Lift up your eyes, and look upon the fields; 
for they are white already to the harvest.— 
John 4:35 


E ARE convinced that there is, in the mak- 

ing, a religious recovery here in America. 

It is a contention which will be challenged by 
those who must tie up, in some way, religious re- 
covery with economic prosperity. But we believe 
to the person who has the eyes to see the religious 
outlook in our country is better than any time for 
a generation. 


What are some of the evidences which lead to 
this conclusion? They were stressed somewhat in 
the leading editorial of last month. Many read- 
ers caught the significance of the editorial and 
reprints have been distributed to reach hundreds 
who are not subscribers to Church Management. 


We have been impressed by the growing con- 
gregations in our churches throughout the country. 
First, this was a matter of observation. From 
here and there reports were gathered. John Scot- 
ford dropped into the office upon returning from 
a swing through the West and Southwest. It was 
his observation. Frank Fitt of Detroit wrote of 
evidences in that city. The Lenten meetings held 
in Cleveland under the auspices of the Cleveland 
Church Federation found a large increase in at- 
tendance over the year before. 


To secure more evidence we included, in our 
mail, questionnaires to gather first hand data from 
the various parts of the country. Almost without 
exception these questionnaires showed an increase 
in attendance in each of the first three months of 
1938. Interesting enough, they also showed that 
church contributions had kept equal to the con- 
tributions for the preceding year. 

Business, in the country, is at a low ebb. All 
federal efforts to “prime the pump” of business 
seem to have failed. Relief burdens are growing. 
The economic situation is not good. If there are 
fewer strikes than a year ago it is because busi- 
ness is so poor that workers have been laid off 
instead of taking themselves off by strikes. If 
church contributions have remained at the same 
level of 1937 there must be a reason for it. 

There are two reasons. Increased attendance 
accounts for part of it. Increased loyalty to the 
work of the church accounts for part of it. These 
two things have combined to make the church a 
unique organization in the economic world today. 





Neither attendance nor contributions are spectac- 
ular. That is probably a good thing. But there is 
a strong undercurrent of religious conviction 
which is going to make itself felt in church life. It 
already is making an impression. 

Only in one way has there been a letting down 
so far as the churches are concerned. In the fall 
months of 1937 capital fund campaigns were uni- 
formly successful. There has been a tightening 
of these efforts in 1938. This is natural under 
present conditions. Most of these campaigns are 
premised on economic prosperity. Because of the 
business recession these efforts have been made 
difficult. But this does not seem to affect the week 
by week giving in the churches. This is sustaining 
itself, very well. 

Many churchmen looked for a religious recov- 
ery in the first years of the depression. But peo- 
ple did not flock to the churches; they ran away 
from them. Now, as we look back on these years, 
we see how necessary it was to go through a pe- 
riod of readjustment to get on a more firm basis 
for a new religious emphasis. 

These evidences are a reason for encouragement. 
But they also are a challenge. It would be tragic, 
indeed, if ministers and church leaders should fail 
to use the opportunity to build faith in a world of 
doubt. We mustn’t “muff” our opportunity. All 
our personal resources of faith should be called 
into play to build for ourselves and mankind a 
religious interpretation of the universe which will 
make life understandable and enjoyable. 





Seeking Tax Exemption 


E FIND it rather difficult to sympathize with 

the ministers who are taking on new life in 

the fight to exempt church property from 
taxation. We wonder, at times, if they sense the 
direction in which the world is moving. Three 
recent news notices have come to our attention. 


The first states that clergymen in Custer county, 
Nebraska, are asking exemption from automobile 
taxes. If this is granted their automobile licenses 
would cost them nothing. The second report is of 
a fight being waged by the ministers of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, to stop proposed encroachments 
against religious exemptions. The third is the 
report of a bill before the New York state legis- 
lature which would increase the exemption on 
Union Theological Seminary of New York city to 
twenty milion dollars. 


(Editorials continued on page 466) 
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The Methodists Go to Aldersgate 


T WAS May 24, 1738 (old style) that 

John Wesley, priest’ of the Church 

of England met with a small group 
of pietists in Aldersgate, London. A 
Fellow of Oxford, his life to that time 
had had many experiences. He had 
preached and taught. He had spent 
some time in America in an effort to 
convert the savages, both red and 
white. He had lived through various 
personal experiences of the heart which 
had left him perplexed and puzzled. 
But all of these things seemed small 
compared to what happened in the little 
room at Aldersgate. For, he wrote in 
his journal, a transformation came into 
his life. 

“TI felt my heart strangely warmed. 
I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone 
for my salvation, and an assurance was 
given me that he had taken away my 


sins, even mine, and saved me from the 
law of sin and death.” 


In that experience Methodism was 
born. The spark was ignited which 
was destined, in the life of Wesley, to 
sweep Britain and America for a new 
religious sect. Wherever Methodists 
preached the necessity for this inner 
experience was stressed. More than 
theology, more than doctrine, more 
than learning, this heart warming, 
known in the common language as con- 
version became the central thing in 
Christian faith. 

Now Methodists the world over, two 
hundred years after the Aldersgate ex- 
perience of Wesley are uniting in com- 
memoration of the event and seeking 
through the anniversary to put a new 
emphasis on the personal religious ex- 
perience in life. For several months, 
various parts of the program have 
been stressed. The climax will be 
reached in May, when at the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Aldersgate, 
pledges of consecration will be received 
from loyal followers of John Wesley. 

This article is not being written for 
Methodists. Most of our Methodist 
preacher readers know the story better 
than the writer. It is written in an ef- 
fort to interpret a moveniént of one of 
our greatest denominations to non- 
Methodist readers. While the Metho- 
dist press has been filled with infor- 
mation regarding this anniversary, it 
has had but little attention in papers 
outside the denomination. Yet this 
writer feels that it has in it an appeal 
of such religious and historic interest 
that should be passed on to others. 

Despite all of our church union and 


federation activities modern Christians 
are still denominationally minded. It 
is natural that the denominational press 
will keep pretty close to its own pro- 
gram. It is natura] that they claim 
and press their own heritages and do 
not waste much energy in an effort to 
interpret the religious heritage of 
others. 

Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll used to 
boast that he could always tell the 
theological seminary from which a 
man came by asking a few questions 
of his belief. All Andover men, for 
instance, thought alike. This has been 
resented by many of us, yet it is true 
that any person who mingles with 
clergymen of various denominations 
can tell, in a very short time, to what 
denomination a man belongs and the 
schools in which he was educated. You 
can tell by his expressions on social 
questions, the authors to whom he re- 
fers, the ecclestical terms which he 
uses, his theological] attitude. The tags 
of denominational affiliation are pretty 
clearly marked. The outsider may see 
them more clearly than one on the 
inside. 

A lot of things have happened in 
the world since 1738. Nations and 
churches have risen and changed. Yet 
it is surprising how the Aldersgate ex- 
perience has characterized Methodism 
throughout the years. Regardless of 
the growing sophistication in certain 
quarters of Methodism and the state- 
ment attributed to the late Elbert Hub- 
bard that if John Wesley were to come 
back to earth he would not recognize 
a Methodist service if he should attend 
one, I believe that this is true. 

Early Field of Methodism 

John Wesley, himself, was early 
Methodism. He selected the preachers, 
he laid out the rules for their preach- 
ing and practice. He travelled to all 
parts of Britain in his tasks. He met 
the prayer circles. He preached to the 
multitudes. He formulated the pro- 
grams of actions. If other learned men 
joined the movement they did so with 
his permission. So long as he lived he 
was Methodism. 

A priest of the Church of England, 
he found his own church very unsym- 
pathetic to his new movement. But he 
found England in a period of social 
change where the multitudes were 
hungering and thirsting. His teach- 
ings were as life to dying men and 
women. Though Wesley’s preachers 
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might be barred from respectable 
churches they found a hearing where 
men toiled. 

The Oxford fellow resisted at first 
the applications of these same toilers 
to be included among the preachers. 
It was his mother, the wise Susannah, 
who aided him to a decision in the mat- 
ter. John always followed the leader- 
ship of his mother Susannah; he us- 
ually opposed any suggestions by his 
father, Samuel, the English churchman 
and poet. 

But it was inevitable that this new 
non-conformist movement which was 
proving so popular with the disinherited 
would sooner or later face the question 
of an untrained ministry. The in- 
stance arose in the case of a young 
man by name Thomas Maxwell. John 
Wesley rushed to his wise mother for 
guidance. She saw the clouds on his 
face and asked what might be the 
trouble. It took but a few words for 
him to tell. ‘ 

“Thomas Maxwell has_ turned 
preacher.” 

What could the woman say? What 
she did say shaped the future of 
Methodism. 

“John, you know what my senti- 
ments have been. You cannot suspect 
me of favoring readily anything of 
this kind. But take care what you do 
with respect to this young man, for he 
is as truly called of God to preach as 
you are. Examine what have been the 
fruits of his preaching and hear him 
also for yourself.” 

I mention this instance because it 
gives the third distinguishing mark of 
early Methodism. The first is the em- 
phasis upon the inner experience. The 
second is the appeal to the unlearned 
masses. The third is the introduction 
of the untrained clergy. These three 
things combined in the growth of the 
movement in England and also in 
America. This was to be a movement 
saturated in revivalism appealing to 
the disinherited masses. With these 
elements nothing could stop its growth. 

Whether or not its growth would 
have been as rapid in England if the 
industria] revolution was not underway 
goes unanswered. It is true that Wesley 
and his co-workers, such as Whitefield, 
found their most fruitful fields among 
the masses that toil. For these the es- 
tablished church had no message. These 
outdoor congregations reached immense 
proportions. There were times when 
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as many as twenty thousand people 
gathered to hear the great preacher. 
Yet, if you read his sermons, you are 
not conscious that they were prepared 
for a submerged people. A high liter- 
ary quality is sustained and the spirit- 
ual quality evidently was not sacrificed 
in the effort to reach the crowds. But 
reach them he did. 

Methodism in America 

John Wesley visited America before 
the Aldersgate experience but not 
after. The founding of the church here 
brought new problems. Preachers were 
soon dispatched to the new land and 
with an energy which reminds one of 
Wesley himself; soon began a work 
which grew rapidly. The older sec- 
tions of America were occupied by the 
older denominations but this was a new 
and growing country. Churches were 
founded in the older cities but the ro- 
mance of Methodism is found in the 
traveling preachers who pushed into 
the woods, preached in mining camps, 
agricultural communities and followed 
the thousands who were pushing across 
the continent to find the glories of the 
new west. 

Here is the true glory of Methodism 
in America. The ministers of the coast 
still followed the conventional methods 
of study and preaching. These pioneers 
of Methodism studied on horseback, 
slept wherever opportunity offered, 
preached wherever they could find a 
group which would listen and, if neces- 
sity arose, fought with their fists for 
the glory of God. They were a rough 
and hardy group that any church in 
the world might be proud of. Peter 
Cartright, Freeborn Garrison § and 
Jesse Lee are names which stand out 
among the hundreds. 

The ministers of the coast towns 
might have comfortable churches in 
which their people gathered, the Metho- 
dist did not need buildings; they as- 
sembled the folks together in the camp 
meetings. The revival and camp meet- 
ing technique of America is largely 
the product of Methodist labors. 

It is in America that Methodism be- 
came “Episcopal.” It never did be- 
come that in England. English Method- 
ism is what is known as Wesleyanism. 
It still continues the ministry of lay 
preachers. But the new land seemed 
to require a different technique. Gen- 
eral superintendents were appointed by 
Wesley. They soon took upon them- 
selves the title of Bishops and, in 1874, 
American Methodism officially became 
“Episcopal.” 

Methodism grew up with the new 
country. As settled communities re- 
placed the old forests and plains, a 
Methodist meeting house was almost 
sure to be erected and folks gather 




















METHODIST BISHOPS OF 1884 
These men were guiding the destiny of Methodism as it passed from the pioneer circuit riding days 
into the new generation of Americanism 








there for worship. As the early Metho- 
dist clergy were distinguished by their 
enthusiasm rather than their learning, 
these houses of worship which they 
constructed were characterized by the 
term “meeting houses” instead of 
“churches.” For they contained little 
in architecture or symbolism that the 
established churchman would consider 
so necessary in a house of God. But 
they filled the need of the time and 
probably few Methodists of the early 
period regretted the lack of more ade- 
quate facilities. 

As one would expect Methodist unity 
was soon challenged. In England, 
there came the defections in the for- 
mation of the Primitive Methodist 
Church and in the withdrawal of Wil- 
liam Booth from the church to estab- 
lish the Salvation Army. It is rather 
puzzling to find a group persecuted for 
their non-conformity, practically driv- 





ing Booth from their fellowship be- 
cause he wished to take the gospel to 
the slums and gutters. But that is 
what happened. 

The first deflection in America was 
the withdrawal of a group in 1820 to 
form the Methodist Protestant Church. 
Their protest was against ecclesiastism 
in the organization. They wished a 
more democratic church. The next 
schism was in the withdrawal of the 
churches of the South in 1844 to form 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The issue was over slavery, the par- 
ticular one at stake being the question 
as to whether a bishop of the church 
had a right to own slaves when the 
laws of his own state did not forbid 
it. The present plans for union would 
bring together these three bodies: The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church. 
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The Church Grows Up 

These Methodist bodies today repre- 
sent a great Christian group. Accord- 
ing to the figures of Maude H. Kieffer, 
published in the Christian Herald, there 
are nineteen bodies of Methodists in 
America with 9,109,359 members, 61,394 
churches and 42,321 preachers. That 
makes quite an army. Add to the 
churches, the hospitals, schools and 
other institutions and you have a great 
list of assets. 

Methodism has grown in other ways 
as well. Today it is a church of schools, 
The introduction of theological semi- 
naries was bitterly contested. Many 
Methodists feared that the training 
would destroy its preachers. But no 
one today questions the _ scholastic 
standing of Methodist institutions. 
Gaudy meeting houses, during the past 
two decades have been giving way to 
beautiful and well appointed houses of 
worship. Educational methods have 
been supplanting revivals in growing 
church membership. 

In these changes there is something 
clearly Methodist. The extrovert tem- 
perament of the old circuit rider still 
rules. What Methodists do, they do 
quickly. Once modern educational 
methods were adopted by the church 
the Methodist presses moved fast and 
direct to supply the needs. Once the 
church leaders determined that Gothic 
structures should replace the old square 
meeting houses Methodist Gothics be- 
gan to spring up in every community. 
Many times the buildings went up 
faster than the minds of the people 
and it is a common experience to find 
a congregation mentally adjusted to 
the old meeting house worshipping in 
a splendid Gothic structure. 

When Methodism turns to social 
questions, again, it works direct and 
fast. While Presbyterians debate, 
Methodists resolve. While Lutherans 
stand, Methodists strike. They are in- 
stinctively extroverts and want action. 
They are found in the first ranks of 
fighters for reform. The spirit of 
Peter Cartwright lives today. The 
Methodist church probably has more 
social “leftists” than any other de- 
nomination. 

This is probably natural. While 
Wesley preached to the masses there 
is little social emphasis in his sermons. 
But he did lay down a background 
which makes it easier for Methodists, 
than for some others, to espouse pro- 
grams of social reform. 

Methodists have had little of the 
theological controversy which has at- 
tacked other fellowships. No heresy 
trials darken its history. This is also 
typically Wesleyan. For John Wesley 


placed the personal experience, first 
and doctrine, second. The one modern 
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The Itinerant Preacher 
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The circuit rider a heritage of Methodism 








NE night we camped in the edge 
of a barren within hearing of 
an Indian camp. We heard the 

voices of the Indians but did not see 
them. As we turned out our horses to 
graze we were somewhat afraid they 
might come and steal them. About 
midnight it began to rain hard, and as 
we could sleep no more we concluded 
we might as well ride as sit in the 
rain. We got our horses fed and start- 
ed. By the good providence of God we 
reached West Point by eight o’clock 
to breakfast; and I rode on to Brother 
Winton’s, Grassy Valley. My expo- 
sure to the rain brought on the rheu- 
matism again, and I had it more or 
less all fall and winter. My jaws were 


so affected that I could not masticate 
food for several days at a time. In- 
deed, every limb and joint was affected. 
Sometimes I could not dress and un- 
dress without assistance; and yet I 
lost but few appointments. If I could 
not preach to the people I was in my 
place to show my willingness to serve 
them; which gave some satisfaction. 
Our preaching places were generally 
far apart. If I missed one I could 
not reach my appointment next day in 
time. I suffered much; but, thank the 
Lord, I also had consolation in my soul: 
I met with kind and sympathizing 
friends and I saw some fruit of my 
labor. 

Among other disasters that befell me 
I had the itch two or three times in 
the year. I had recourse to various 
remedies till an old motherly lady, at 
whose house I had often put up, said 
she could cure me. She took sulphur, 
resin, and black pepper—an_ equal 
quantity of each—beat it into powder, 
and the same quantity of hog’s lard, 
and mixed it up into a mass and tied 
it in a rag and hung it before a large 
fire. The drippings made a very pleas- 
ant salve, not at all offensive. I was 
told to rub my joints only with it, be- 
fore the fire, at bedtime; but I was 
so anxious to get rid of the hateful 
disease that I gave myself a pretty 
general anointing. It strongly affected 
my nerves, and I had a restless night; 
but it effectually cured me of the itch. 
I have never had it since; and from 
the number of times that I must have 
slept in infected beds and come in con- 
tact with persons who had it I am in- 
clined to think I am proof against it. 
Perhaps some poor sufferer may profit 
by the recipe—By Henry Smith in 
Recollections of an Old Itinerant. 








controversy which has caused a real 
heat in Methodism has been social, not 
theological. Certain groups of layman 
have attacked their church for their 
social views; few if any have ques- 
tioned theological liberalism. 

There has probably been a weaken- 
ing all along the line of the visible 
evidences of the Aldersgate experience. 
Prayer meetings are held less fre- 
quently; in many sections, they have 
been dropped. Revival meetings are 
not now the big part of the year’s pro- 
gram in Methodism. If these things 
are an essential part of the Aldersgate 
experience there is evidence that the 
old ideal is slipping. Few would grant 
that they are essentially a part of the 
experience. 


But, that there is need of a new 
quest for the voice of the spirit and 
real need for a rich and cultured 
Methodism to seek the guidance of the 
spirit which gave it its original im- 
petus, there can be little doubt. If 
the resources which Methodism pos- 
sesses today could be dedicated in the 
spirit which dominated John Wesley, 
Captain Thomas Webb, Barbara Heck, 
Thomas Coke and others, to the ser- 
vice of God, its third century could 
easily surpass the two which have gone. 

But Methodism is not alone in this 
need. There are other fellowships 
which need to take their traditions, 
their wealth and their culture to Al- 
dersgate and wait in prayer until they 
feel their hearts strangely warmed. 
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The Preacher and His Books 


Here is a pastor telling what books mean to him; how he finds 

time to read them; and methods of evaluating them. The author 

is the minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
Carlise, Ohio. 


It is an axiom 
that ministers 
must read. Two 
hundred years 
ago John Wes- 
ley instructed 
his preachers to 
spend at least five hours of each day 
in reading. Furthermore, he said, if 
they would not study they were to give 
up preaching. Today the call for much 
and varied reading upon the part of 
the minister is no less. Rather it is 
greatly increased by the advance of 
general education and modern methods 
of distribution of news. 





For a man to stand before the same 
congregation week after week and 
bring to them an interesting and 
inspiring message each time requires 
that he be continually adding to his 
mental equipment. For the preacher 
must preach out of the overflow of life. 
The congregation soon notices when he 
is pumping from the bottom of the 
well and bringing up sand with the 
water of life. Books are the most es- 
sential tools of the minister. But they 
are more than tools. They are friends. 
One of the greatest privileges of the 
ministry is having time to spend in 
reading. 

As one converses with clergymen up- 
on the subject of books there are three 
or four questions that arise with regu- 
larity. Perhaps the one most often 
and most insistently heard is this, 
“How can I find time to read all I 
ought?” Then there is another that 
probably is not asked as often as it 
should be, “What shall I read?” Still 
another of these problems is, “How 
can I keep the material I read available 
for use?” And among those ministers 
who are not yet convinced that the de- 
pression is over we hear this plea, 
“How can I get books?” 

In daring to approach such a for- 
midable array of questions I must 
hasten to state that I do it not with 
the attitude of one who considers him- 
self an auhority. Rather my position 
is that of a fellow-pilgrim who is seek- 
ing to share some of his experiences 
and observations with his brothers in 
the hope that they may, perchance, be 
of some little value. 


What Shall I Read? 

I am convinced that this is the most 
important question in the whole con- 
nection. The discovery of certain pit- 
falls and dangers in the matter of the 
selection of reading matter has revealed 
this problem. One minister several 
years ago reported that he had not 
read a book for four years. He had 
a perfectly good excuse in his own 
mind. He said, quite truthfully, that 
he could not afford to buy new books. 
This reveals the condition in the minds 
of many ministers that I choose to call, 
“the slavery of the new.” It is the 
feeling of many men that reading an 
old book is a waste of time. The truth 
of the matter is that few things would 
be more helpful for many ministers 
than to take the time to re-read and 
digest the best of their old books, It 
is a poor book that yields all of the 
cream at the first skimming. 


This pernicious attitude was revealed 
in the statement of another who said 
that he wished he had time to read 
and master the classics of literature 
as his preacher-father did. The disease 
is the same: such a rush to read all 
of the new books that there is no time 
for the good among the old. Perhaps 
it is a good rule to read an old book 
every time we read a new one. 


There are a few ministers who have 
the fault of reading a great many 
books and studying none. They glibly 
report that they have read every sig- 
nificant new book that you can men- 
tion. However, if they were forced to 
take an examination upon the content 
of any one of them the result would 
be much lower than a passing grade. 
After all, the final question is not how 
many books you have gone through, 
but how much of the books has gone 
into your mind. 

Finally, there are pastors without 
number who read only for immediate 
sermon preparation. You can usually 
locate them by a look at their libraries. 
A collection of commentaries of the 
type guaranteed to make sermonizing 
easy, minister’s annuals, and many 
volumes of predigested sermon material 
line their shelves. The animal upon 
the treadmill has a more tolerable exis- 


By C. William Black 


tence than theirs. For week by week 
they must go through the deadening 
routine of preparing next Sunday’s 
sermon. Some men preach as though 
they have to say something, while 
others preach as though they have 
something to say. The hand-to-mouth 
preachers are usually of the former 
variety. The author is persuaded by 
his observation of the method of suc- 
cessful preachers that the key to effic- 
ient sermon preparation is a balanced 
program of reading, done without the 
threat of next Sunday’s sermon hang- 
ing over the reader’s head. It is better 
to spend less time in preparing the in- 
dividual sermon and more time in pre- 
paring the preacher. 

May I sketch briefly some of the 
fields which should be included in the 
minister’s reading? I do this with no 
thought that these are new suggestions, 
but rather that we may use this list as 
a check list by which to measure our 
reading program. It is easy for a 
man to get into a rut, even in the 
matter of the choice of books, and limit 
his reading to some fields or subjects 
that especially appeal to him, and neg- 
lect other books that should be enrich- 
ing his mind. 

Philosophy is the fundamental sub- 
ject for any man who is thinking about 
the larger problems of life. Theology 
is a part of philosophy, and any the- 
ology that is not grounded upon the 
larger base of philosophy is bound to 
be inadequate. Nothing could be more 
helpful to the average pastor than a 
period of several months devoted to 
the study of some of the standard and 
recent books in this field. If asked to 
recommend one such book I would 
suggest, “Types of Philosophy,” by 
Hocking. 

Theological and Biblical Studies. Too 
often the theological graduate turns 
with a sigh of relief from studies in 
these fields. The tragedy is that often 
he never turns back to them. A num- 
ber of very fine books have been writ- 
ten in these fields in the last ten years. 
In this time the Barthian movement 
has become known in America and has 
had its influence and counter-influence 
upon our religious thought. No man 
can be considered prepared in these 
fields who stopped serious study of 
them, twenty, or even ten, years ago. 
If these studies seem arduous we might 
be encouraged by the example of John 
Wesley who in addition to other read- 
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ing, much writing, incessant travelling 
and preaching, mastered a solid book 
in divinity each month. 

History may be considered bunk by 
a famous industrialist but for the edu- 
cated man it is a fundamental part of 
his equipment. Its study will reward 
the preacher in two ways. It will en- 
able him to better understand the 
present as he views it in the light of 
the long range of history. There may 
be some truth to the biting criticism 
of a visiting English clergyman of a 
few years ago who said that many of 
our American ministers preach as 
though nothing had ever happened be- 
fore last Saturday night. The other 
value is that history is one of the most 
fertile fields for finding sermon illus- 
trations. The man who knows history 
will not have to be buying volumes of 
prepared, sugar-coated, cellophane- 
wrapped sermon illustrations. 


Of Biography much the same can be 
said as for history. However, biogra- 
phy is more personal and more in de- 
tail than most history. In moments 
of discouragement a study of the life 
of some other man will reveal that he 
had his troubles, too, and if it be honest- 
ly written, that he also made some mis- 
takes. One of the most interesting 
volumes that the author has read 
recently in this field is the autobiogra- 
phy of Fred B. Smith, “I Remember.” 

Sociology and Economics in their re- 
lation to religion should be major sub- 
jects and on the required list for every 
preacher who presumes to deal with life 
in this complex and changing age. The 
advance or failure of our civilization 
and with it our religion will come in 
these realms in the next century. The 
pastor who ignores or disregards them 
is worse than the ostrich, who is really 
not so ignorant that he sticks his head 
into the sand to avoid danger. We 
should have more than a mere speak- 
ing acquaintance with the works of 
Niebuhr, Luccock, Johnson, Garvie and 
others. Personally, I have found it 
quite rewarding to turn again to the 
works of that pioneer of the social 
gospel, Walter Rauschenbusch. Of all 
recent books on religion we doubt if 
there is one more significant than, “The 
Social Gospel and the Christian Cultus,” 
by Morrison. 

Fiction should not be taboo for us, 
regardless of the advice of some of the 
cloth. A retired minister who lived in 
the writer’s first.parish solemnly 
warned him that a minis*er should not 
read fiction as it would. make his 
preaching light and shallow. . In this 
day most ef the reading of the average 
person is @#tion. “If: we would know 
his languagé.-and_, be able to speak 
what he undérstands We must read 
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some of the things he does. The 
preacher can learn much from the good 
novelist. The writer of fiction must 
make this book interesting upon the 
penalty of failure. How wonderful it 
would be if some preachers felt the 
same compulsion upon them! The 
novelist has studied life and his por- 
trayal of it is often truer to the facts 
than the portraits that the theologian 
and the psychologist give us. At any 
rate it is usually more interesting. Do 
not consider it a waste of time to read 
a limited amount of good fiction. 

Poetry and Drama are grist for our 
mill. Woe to the man who tries to 
preach but has nothing of the poetic 
nor dramatic in his soul or his sermons! 
Great preaching must always be akin 
to poetry and the man who cannot 
sense the dramatic qualities of the 
gospel story can have no compelling 
message for our times. From Shakes- 
peare to O’Neill and from Chaucer to 
Markham there are lovely blossoms 
waiting for us to pluck them. A little 
volume of verse that has enriched my 
mind and inspired my soul is, “Songs 
from the Slums,” by Kagawa. 

Science is the watchword and shib- 
boleth of our generation. We cannot 


expect to be masters of any of the 
realms of science, it takes many years 
of specialized study to do that. But 
if we are to speak intelligently we 
should be familiar with some of the 
fundamentals and some of the recent 
advances in astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, psychology and the other sci- 
ences. It is well for us to sweat our 
brains occasionally as we dig into some 
of these fields that are not so familiar 
to us. 

Church Administration is a field 
where we should always try to keep 
up to date and never forget that such 
books should be our servants and not 
our masters. The man of ability will 
find that he cannot adopt the methods 
of others wholesale. He must evaluate 
and adapt them to his own situation. 
Many of us find that magazines devoted 
to this work such as, Church Manage- 
ment, the Pastor’s Journal, and the 
Preacher Problem page of the Chris- 
tian Century Pulpit, will keep us well 
informed in this aspect of our work. 

Sermons finally must be mentioned. 
They should be read sparingly and with 
caution. There is great value in study- 
ing the method of other preachers, and 


(Turn to page 430) 
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Dramatizing the Financial Appeal 


Here’s dramatic appeal which got results. Something like this 
may get your church needs before your own congregation. 


T WAS a rather daring financial 
venture, particularly so because dur- 
ing the year, one of the most trying 

of the depression years, three or four 
calls had already come to the church 
to raise substantial sums over and 
above the operating budget. In each 
instance the demand had been legiti- 
mate, and the need was fully met. 

Three months before the close of 

our fiscal year it became obvious that 
$1,600 must be secured in excess of our 
insured income if all financial obliga- 
tions were to be met. There was no 
alternative. This promised very grave 
difficulties because of the previous un- 
expected demands. 


The pastor consulted with the finance 
board. The existing need was perfectly 
plain, but ways and means for raising 
the required amount were not apparent. 
The question uppermost in the minds 
of those on the board was, “Can and 
will the people respond to another ap- 
peal?” Some answered in the negative. 
Others were skeptical. Two or three 
were confident of the ability and will- 
ingness of the people to meet the emer- 
gency. This last group included the 
minister. 

After careful study the pastor pro- 
posed a service, a Sunday morning 
worship, at which he believed the peo- 
ple could be enlightened and inspired 
to raise the $1,600. Possibly it was the 
element of despair—the spirit of a 
drowning man grasping at a straw— 
which caused the finance board to adopt 
the suggested plan. Be that as it may, 
the program of action was accepted, 
and soon the wheels of preparation 
were in motion. 

Adequate and intriguing publicity 
was immediately begun. The pastor 
announced that on the designated Sun- 
day morning—three weeks later—the 
most dramatic service in the history of 
the city would be conducted in the 
church. The calendar gave large place 
to “talking up” the coming worship. 
Tickets of admission were printed. The 
visting committee made a parish-wide 
visitation, reaching personally nearly 
five hundred families. In each home 
calendars and tickets of admission were 
given. 

Within a few days “the most dra- 
matic service” was the topic of con- 
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versation throughout the community as 
well as in the church. The local papers 
caught the spirit of the situation and 
gave liberal space—this was real news. 
Reporters clamored for particulars. 
People were on tiptoe with anticipation. 
Maximum Attendance 

Arrangements were made to accom- 
modate the maximum attendance. This 
could not exceed six hundred and fifty 
due to the comparatively small audi- 
torium. The platform was cleared, 
only chairs being left to seat the pastor 
and deacons. <A _ white silk-covered 
cross, nine feet high—with two dozen 
roses tied at the intersection, was se- 
curely fastened on the front center of 
the platform. The cross was highly 
suggestive, the symbolism was most 
apparent. 

The choir made unusually faithful 
preparation. The ushers were advised 
to be especially alert and painstaking 
in the performance of their duties. 
Every last detail was attended to with 
the utmost care. Nothing was left to 
chance or inspiration of the moment. 

Eager people began to arrive nearly 
forty-five minutes before the scheduled 
hour. Soon the church was packed to 
utmost capacity, with many being un- 
able to gain admission. Standing room 
was used as far as possible. 

In his sermon the pastor emphasized 
the profound and willing sacrifice of 
Calvary. The implications of the cross 
for the one who would follow the Cru- 
cified Christ were named. The anthems 
by the choir and the hymns used by 
the congregation centered in the Cross. 

The sermon closed with a brief, plain 
statement of the financial need of the 
church, and an appeal for the people 
to lay the required sum, either in cash 
or pledges (suitable pledge-cards had 
been placed in the racks previous to the 
service), at the foot of the cross then 
and there. 

As the pastor uttered the last word 
of his appeal one of the deacons, a 
young, consecrated business man arosé 
—this had been carefully prearranged— 
and kindly but forcefully challenged 
the judgment of the pastor concerning 
the financial ability of the people. He 
was in no sense personally antagonis- 
tic, but he made it clear that the in- 
sistence of the pulpit in the case was 
unwarranted. 

The effect of this unprecedented in- 
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trusion was extremely dramatic. Every 
person in the congregation was shocked, 
Strange things were happening. His- 
tory was being made. The silence was 
literally oppressive. 


Automobile Tire Lesson 

Suddenly a young man came rolling 
a new auto tire down the center aisle. 
Upon reaching the platform he said,— 
“Pastor, while the service has been 
in progress, I have been outside and 
counted the cars of our people parked 
about the church, there are just 205. 
I have been doing some calculating, 
too, Reckoned on the most conserva- 
tive basis I find that every car owner 
spends at least $25 a year for pleasure 
driving. That means well over $5,000. 
Beside that figure this $1,600 seems 
mighty small. I am sure we are able 
to raise the needed amount righ now.” 
He laid the tire at the foot of the cross 
and sat down. 

Then in rapid succession, from dif- 
ferent parts of the auditorium, others 
arose and spoke in similar vein, illus- 
trating what was said by some familiar 
object. One young woman held up a 
complete roll of movie tickets, A man 
displayed a box of cigars. A young 
girl presented a box of candy. A youth 
showed two pins and a ball from the 
bowling alley. Another woman held 
a box of cosmetics up to the view of 
the congregation. Each “witness” 
spoke briefly, not over two minutes, 
stating the large sums which the peo- 
ple expended yearly for lesser values, 
and concluded with a confident word 
with regard to the ease with which 
the desired $1,660 could be raised. 

When the “evidence” was all in the 
pastor said,—“Thank you friends for 
supporting my judgment with refer- 
ence to our ability to raise the needed 
money.” Turning to the “dissenting 
deacon,” he asked, “What do you think 
about the matter now, deacon?” Quick- 
ly came the answer,—“I believe we 
can do it; let us try.” 

Then the pastor said—‘“Friends, we 
are going to take the offering now. In 
the racks are special pledge cards, 
many of you did not come prepared 
to give in cash the amount which you 
want to contribute. Give as unto God. 
Will you indulge me the privilege of 
making’ the first gift? Before I do 
this let us pray.” 

The plates were passed, and filled to 
overflowing. A remarkabte ‘spirit of de- 
votion gripped the congregation. For 
the first time in their lives many people 
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were face to face with the inconsis- 
tency of the average Christian in re- 
lation to money. The people gave, gave 
liberally. The presence of God was 
strangely manifest. The cross, with 
its blood-red roses, seemed to cast a 
gracious benediction over the entire 
service. 

When the money was counted the 
$1,600 was there, and more. To be 
exact there was $2,240.50. It was a 
glorious financial victory. But more 
than that it had proven a marvelous 
spiritual experience. Never have I 
known a people to be more signally 
blest—a blessing which obtained for 
months to come—than the congrega- 
tion gathered for “the most dramatic 
service ever held in the city.” 

With the necessary local adaptations 
this service can be conducted by any 
church anywhere. The only prerequi- 
site is the spirit of holy daring. 
Pastor, the Key Man 

The pastor must be the key-man. 
Given the benefit and inspiration of his 
intelligence and consecrated leadership 
the people will rally to an objective 
as worthy as this. Those chosen to 
“play the parts” in this legitimate 
spiritual drama must be people of some 
ability and proven Christian character. 
Geniuses are neither required nor de- 
sired. 

The spoken parts should be written 
out by the minister or under his per- 
sonal supervision. These should be 
sufficiently mastered by those taking 
part as to appear natural and spon- 


taneous. Lengthy preparation is not 
essential. Too much rehearsing has a 


9 


tendency to make the worship “stagey. 
Yet every detail must be cared for as 
rapidity and unity of action are im- 
perative. Any pause will greatly les- 
sen the effectiveness of the program. 

Two gracious results will be achieved 
by the church which adequately pre- 
sents a service of this character,—the 
spiritual life will be greatly stimulated 
and a wonderful financial victory will 
be gained. 





THE SOURCE OF INSPIRATION 


Sometimes a man is prepared by 
Providence through a variety of occu- 
pations for some great mission. Hugh 
Miller must climb up to his high work 
through the quarries of Cromarty. And 
sometimes a man gets prepared for his 
work through sheer trouble. He goes 
from misfortune to misfortune, and 
from disaster to disaster, and from per- 
secution to persecution, until he is 
ready to graduate from the University 
of Hard Knocks. I know the old poets 
used to say that a man got inspiration 
by sleeping on Mount Parnassus. That 
is absurd. That is not the way men 
get inspiration. It is not the man on 


the mountain, but the mountain on the 
man, and the effort to throw it off that 
brings men to the position for which 
God intended them. T. DeWitt Talmage 
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Books 
(From page 428) 
great danger in slavishly imitating 
them. 
II. Finding Time to Read 

With most of us the difficulty is not 
an unwillingness to read; it is the 
question of finding time for it. Amid 
the rush of committee meetings, pas- 
toral and community service there is 
little time left for serious reading and 
study. Anything that we can do that 
will make us more efficient in our read- 
ing is a priceless help. These sug- 
gestions that follow will be of varying 
value to individual readers, but there 
are few who have developed the ulti- 
mate efficiency in study. 

It is well to read the reviews of 
recent books that appear in the various 
religious magazines. It is a mistake 
to think that reading a review is a 
substitute for reading the book. That 
is not the purpose of the review. We 
have not the means to buy or obtain 
all of the new books that are published, 
and surely not the time to read them. 
It is the purpose of reviews to help us 
select those books that will be of in- 
terest and value to us and to weed out 
the irrelevant. A careful and persis- 
tent reading of reviews will result not 
only in a general knowledge of the new 
books being published but will be a 
notable factor in saving money and 
time. 

We will add to the output of our 
reading if we have books available in 
various convenient places. It is well 
to be reading several books at the same 
time. We may have a heavy book on 
the desk, another type of book by the 
easy chair, and perhaps a work of 
fiction by the bedside. With some such 
arrangement as this we can often read 
a few pages when we would feel too 
lazy to go to some other part of the 
house to get a book. Some men even 
carry a book in the car and take ad- 
vantages of all the little delays as op- 
portunities to read. We are told that 
Robertson of Brighton memorized the 
entire New Testament in Greek while 
he was dressing and undressing. I am 
not sure that this policy should be 
recommended, it may be connected to 
the fact that Robertson died at the 
age of thirty-eight. 

Instead of reading words we should 
grasp sentences and paragraphs at a 
glance. Some can do this more effec- 
tively than others but all can increase 
reading speed by conscious effort. By 
beginning with books in a familiar 
field and that are not too difficult we 
can force ourselves through them in 
a limited time. If we can rule out dis- 
tractions such as the radio and inter- 
ruptions it will help. Although the 


radio is a wonderful invention it is 
often a curse to the minister’s study. 

It is no crime to omit sections of 
books that are of no value to us be- 
cause we are familiar with the facts 
presented, or because there is nothing 
there but chaff. Some of us are slaves 
to the idea that we must read through 
every book that we begin. This may 
prove to be a waste of time. We can 
learn something from the story of an 
editor to whom a persistent young 
writer had sent a manuscript with some 
of the pages lightly pasted together. 
Receiving his manuscript back with 
the usual rejection slip the budding 
author discovered that the pages he 
had fastened together had not been 
pulled apart. Whereupon he wrote the 
editor a caustic letter denouncing him 
for unfairly rejecting the manuscript 
without reading it all. The reply was 
brief and eloquent, “I don’t need to 
eat all of an egg to know it’s rotten.” 

Keeping a list of the books read is 
a very helpful procedure for several 
reasons. If we set up a goal for our- 
selves of a certain number of books a 
year it will serve to prod us on when 
we fall behind schedule. Many pastors 
who do not keep a record of books read 
are reading fewer books than they 
think they are. 

Once or twice a year a minister 
should choose some certain field of 
study as a “major.” It may be the 
church and economic problems, or the 
prophets, or some phase of church his- 
tory, or any other field. Then he 
should read from four to ten books 
on that one theme. In doing this in 
the course of a few months he will 
learn things that he could not by years 
of hit and miss reading. Also he will 
find it to be a timesaver, for after he 
has mastered the vocabulary and gen- 
eral ideas of that field of thought he 
will be able to move along quite rapidly. 


III. How to Keep the Material Read 
Available for Use 

One of the best files for materials 
is the memory. I do not mean that it 
is the only one, but that it is one of 
the necessary ones that we often do 
not use up to its capacity. There is 2 
possible danger that we may be read- 
ing so continuously that we do not allow 
time for the ideas to be assimilated. It 
is a good plan after reading a book to 
lean back in an easy chair and run 
over in the mind the salient points of 
the book. Time for thought is just as 
essential as time for reading. A stu- 
dious young professor was commanded 
by his physician to spend a whole sum- 
mer in absolute rest, without reading 
at all. In the fall he reported that it 
was one of the most profitable periods 

(Turn to page 434) 
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A Mother Speaks to Pastors 


The sincerity of a mother seeking to protect the religious life 


of her own child prompts the publication of this article. 


The 


writer is well known in Cleveland because of her loyalty and 
interest in the things of the Church. 


HEN our second daughter was 
four years old we began to teach 
her about matters in the world 
around her, to acquaint her with some 
fact about the existence of planets and 
the place in the universe of the sun, 


moon and stars. I began one day 
with— 

“Sissie, do you know about the 
stars?” 


Raising both hands her reply came 
from them as well as from her force- 
ful voice— 

“Stars? Des, can’t reach ’em. Want 
to reach ’em.” 

This phrase grew in our family to 
mean “things out-of-our-reach” or 
“neople-to-be-looked-up-to.” 

I belonged to a period when many 
people, especially young people felt to- 
ward Protestant ministers — “Stars, 
want to reach them,” to be followed, 
looked up to, men set apart. My feel- 
ing partly carried over from parents 
who pioneered in the establishment of 
seven churches, was of such intense 
loyalty that to express a negative criti- 
cism of the church or its ministry was 
to really commit a sin. I had unques- 
tioning acceptance of religious leader- 
ship. We not only taught Sunday 
School and attended church, but were 
enthusiastic about our church program, 
about missionary causes, and lived our 
lives centered around the church. The 
momentum of that loyalty creates the 
desire to write this article. I want 
younger people, not only mine but 
others now in and out of college to 
bear something of that atitude toward 
the ministry — people-to-be-looked-up- 
to, “stars to be reached.” This genera- 
tion analyzes, questions, argues over 
everything. Heroes who should be 
reverenced are often debunked. Yet 
our heroes create within us certain at- 
titudes toward life, and create ambi- 
tions. Christian young people are far 
from looking in the field of ministry for 
their heroes. How bring them back? 
To begin with shall we listen to their 
criticisms ? 

“Mother, you love to attend church. 
I don’t see anything in it. Yes, I know 
that worship, reverence should stir 
something in me but it doesn’t. Why 
do you admire the church almost to a 
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By a Cleveland Church Mother 


with those who build life for others— 
of knowing through experience how dif- 
ficult it is in our civilization to build 
the kind of church worship which will 
call forth response and devotion. I 

















YOUTH QUESTIONS 
This mother passes the questions on to the minister 








point of reverence? I don’t see church 
people breaking their necks to do good 
more than other people—outside the 
church.” 

~ * * 

“Mother, I don’t expect perfection in 
anyone, but it seems to me there should 
be more in the ministry than in other 
people. Was ‘Be ye perfect’ a mere 
suggestion or a command to the fol- 
lowers of Christ?” 

+ 7 ~ 

“Mother, psychology explains every- 
thing to me more satisfactorily than 
any church teachings. There are newer 
theories now than those expounded in 
the pulpits.” 

Aghast at such statements, I have 
to retire to think out how to adequately 
reply. I wish that I had been prepared 
at the time. An opportunity soon 
comes. My arguments include the small 
amount of knowledge I possess on the 
history of the church, how the early 
messengers won our Pagan ancestors, 
and of the followers who had sufficient 
vision to carry the torch on down to us. 
I go over again some of the stories of 
great missionary leaders about whom I 
have told them as children. We dis- 
cuss the accomplishments of the church 
in education, missions, art and music, 
the establishment of charities, hos- 
pitals, and today’s share in maintain- 
ing these magnificent foundations. My 
reply tells them what I know about 
taking the path against the tide, or 
trying to stand with those who work 
for the great good, of joining forces 


point out that church membership is 
no weakling’s stand, but a great step. 
One signifies by his act that the needs 
and struggles of humanity are of vital 
concern and one is giving consent to 
supporting great causes. I ask them 
to name if they know one, any other 
institution whose influence are so alto- 
gether for good as are the influences 
of the church. 

My own reply acknowledges some 
weaknesses to be overcome, but I say 
a new generation might conquer these 
frailties inside but not as critical out- 
siders. I explain that we must choose 
the difficult path within the church for 
our own self-development. Yet I ac- 
knowledge it brings me a self respect 
to stand with those who recognize this 
possibility of spiritual growth and it 
gives me deep satisfaction to be with 
those who determinedly push forward 
to fulfil these purposes. Christ is the 
center of growth of this group and 
we have our eyes on him. 

But no parent’s reply can ever meas- 
ure up to the ministry’s reply. Here 
is what is needed. Invite these young 
people to come together in small groups 
and ask them to state their criticisms. 
Some no doubt will appear impudent, 
but when they see the sincerity and 
humility of their pastor and his seeing 
far-beyond-their insight into the needs 
of the church they will rally to him 
to bring about the answer to their own 
criticisms. Every pastor I have met 
in recent months has expressed in some 

(Turn to page 434) 
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What to Do with an Old Building 


Dr. Tralle, editorial adviser to “Church Management,” here 

shows that it is not always necessary to construct a complete 

new building to give your church adequate facilities for worship 

and education. The illustrations give striking evidence to back 
up his argument. 


REAT it with respect, and pre- 

serve it, if it is substantially built 

and is churchly in appearance. If 
the building is poorly constructed, and 
unsightly in appearance, tear it down 
and erect a new one. 

A worthy old building may be re- 
newed and improved, outside and in- 
side, provided its essential architectural 
character is preserved. To undertake 
to change radically its style of archi- 
tecture, and to convert a Colonial type 
of building into a Gothic, for instance, 
or even to change a Romanesque type 
into Gothic, can result only in costly 
failure. 

You might wish the old building were 
of a different type of architecture. If 
so, and you can afford it, demolish it 
and erect a wholly new structure. 

In any case, when new construction 
is added to old, it should be in har- 
mony with the old architecturally, and 
should result in a completed, attractive 
unity. The new should “belong.” 

It is to illustrate this basic principle 
in the designing of church buildings 
that there are here presented exterior 
views of three old structures to which 
new educational] buildings have been 
added. 

One of these is that of the First Bap- 


tist Church in Alexandra, Virginia, 
standing in the midst of a community 
that is rich in historical associations. 
Instead of discarding the old building 
or of trying to change it in its type of 
architecture, the leaders in this church 
wisely decided“to retain and glorify a 
simple, consistent example of old church 
architecture, by renewing and redeco- 
rating, and installing a new organ, and 
by the addition of a new educational 
building made to appear as if it had 
been erected at the same time as the 
old structure. The old church building 
of brick had been stuccoed. Accord- 
ingly, the front of the new addition has 
been stuccoed to match it. 

If this church had been planning a 
wholly new structure, it might have 
adopted a different type of architec- 
ture, and the exterior of the building, 
in any case, likely would not have been 
stucco. But it was not building an all- 
new structure. It preserved and en- 
larged what it had, and what it desired 
to retain. Its completed building, with 
modesty and simplicity, declares itself 
to be a house of God. No one could 
mistake it for a library or a court- 
house, as he might some of the church 
buildings that have been erected dur- 
ing recent years. 


By Henry Edward Tralle 


The leaders of this church have pro- 
ceeded with wisdom, with vision, with 
courage, and with optimism. Its fi- 
nances have been so handled that its 
debt will be an incentive, and not a 
burden. 

A second of the exteriors herewith 
presented is that of the proposed re- 
modeled building of the Potomac 
Heights Community Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The esthetic problem here was par- 
ticularly difficult by reason of the exis- 
tence of an incompleted, unattractive 
parish house, and the necessity of add- 
ing, on an irregularly shaped lot, a 
church auditorium and additional edu- 
cational and recreational facilities. 

It is expected that the additions will 
be under construction this summer. 
The building will house a small, though 
growing, congregation in a residential 
section. 

The third of these exteriors is that 
of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

The problem here was the designing 
of a new chapel and additional school- 
rooms, to harmonize with the old in 
such a way as to obtain the best pos- 
sible esthetic and practical result. 

In the first design presented by the 
architect, the front of the chapel was 
in line with the front of the existing 
church building, the two being con- 
nected by a cloister. Later, the build- 
ing was designed in accordance with 
the consultant’s suggestion that the 
cloister be eliminated and the chapel 
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be placed further back from the street, 
so as to leave open spaces for land- 
scaping and to permit of a better view 
of the present building, while at the 
same time making more prominent and 
attractive the new chapel building. 

The present building is to be im- 
proved in its interior appearance and 
in its acoustics. New lighting fixtures 
are to be installed in the church audi- 
torium. These improvements and the 
erection of the additions are to be com- 
pleted this summer. 

These three examples are illustra- 
tive of the much larger number of 
buildings that have been remodeled and 
enlarged, during the last seven or eight 
years, in accordance with the principle 
of architectural unity and consistency 
herein set forth. 

Many churches that had hoped to 
erect all-new buildings were deterred 
from doing so on account of depression- 
conditions, but were able nevertheless 
to save themselves from retrogression 
in membership-growth and Christian 
usefulness by preserving and adding to 
what they already possessed in the 
way of building and equipment. 





A Mother Speaks 
(From page 431) 
way his almost staggering sense of 
burden for the needs of the world. 

As a mother longing to see young 
people privileged to help in a construc- 
tive way, I suggest they be taught by 
some intensive method to answer the 
questions of their own group and by 
answering grow to be less of a prob- 
lem themselves. Soon they will be the 
elders and trustees who are equal to 
dealing with problems instead of being 
themselves problems. 

These topics are suggested as points 
of discussion. ‘Has Christianity more 
to offer than Carl Marx?” “Is mere 
church attendance and the aim to 
strengthen character sufficient aim for 
a church member?” “How through 
the church may one acquire a technique 
of Christian helpfulness and how carry 
it through to meet the community 
needs ?” 

If there are causes worth giving our- 
selves to in a sacrificial way what plan 
ean the church evolve to make such 
service effective? If dependent people 
within the church have not the brains 
or capacity to evolve a method of self- 
support, what can the church do to 
help such people to preserve their self 
respect and keep balanced until a new 
economic order can be brought about. 

Such are the questions a mother 
would like to hear a pastor answer be- 
fore her young people are entirely lost 
to church connections. 
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Suits Against 


Unincorporated Churches 


NOTE for $250 was signed by 

“St. Luke Baptist Church” and 

by five members of the congre- 
gation. The church was incorporated. 
The note was not paid when due and 
the holder sued, causing summons to 
be served against the church society by 
delivering a copy to one of its mem- 
bers as well as served on the indi- 
vidual signers of the note. Judgment 
was awarded against all the defen- 
dants, including the church, and an 
execution levy was made against prop- 
erty owned by the society. 

In the case of Walker v. Ful-Kalb, 
Inc., 183 S.E. 776, the Georgia Su- 
preme Court held that the judgment 
against the society and the levy 
against its property were void. 

In the first place, the court ruled, 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


since the society was unincorporated 
and had not recorded its name and ob- 
jects, as provided by the Georgia stat- 
utes, it was not suable in its name. 
Its members could have been sued and 
held liable as partners, if they autho- 
rized the note to be issued. But in 
this case only a minority of the mem- 
bers were made parties. 

The judgment was held to be a null- 
ity as to the church property, because 
that stood in the names of the trus- 
tees of the church and they were not 
made parties to the litigation in which 
the judgment was obtained. 

Incidentally, the court said: “Minor- 
ities of a church management cannot 
act for the church. The majority of 
the members, in case of disagreement, 
represent the church.” 








Books 


(From page 430) 
he had ever spent as it gave him time 
to think over all the things he had 
been learning and to put them into their 
proper places in his mind. 

Books are not sacred when they are 
the property of the reader. The in- 
teresting passages should be marked 
so they can easily be found for future 
use. The fly leaves can be used to 
write down the numbers of the pages 
of especial interest. Thus after a book 
has been read it is ready for continued 
use. 

But a more systematic method must 
be found. Every preacher knows he 
has preached a sermon and then later 
has run across in some book previously 
read the very illustration or point the 
sermon needed. But because there was 
no convenient method of keeping it 
available it was not recalled in time 
for use. My own method of filing 
material from books is as follows:—I 
use a three by five filing system and 
instead of using the regular filing cards 
I use scratch pads of that size. They 


are cheaper, more convenient and do 
not occupy so much space. 


I reverse 


the alphabetical file guides and index 
them according to my own needs, At 
present they begin in this way: Abun- 
dant Life, Baccalaureate, Bible, Chil- 
dren, Christ, Christmas, Church, etc. 
New subjects may be added as the need 
occurs. Between fifty and seventy-five 
should be the ideal number of topics. 
Too complex a system defeats its own 
purpose. When I come across some- 
thing of interest in my reading the 
subject under which it is to be filed 
is written on a page of the pad, a very 
brief resume of the article or illustra- 
tion follows, and at the bottom the 
title and page of the book are writ- 
ten. Illustrations, items of interest and 
seeds for sermons are filed. Such a 
system calls for no expensive equip- 
ment, requires little time, and after 
having been in use for a short time 
provides a wealth of material upon a 
wide variety of subjects. 

A study recently made shows that 
there is a direct correlation between 
the amount of reading done and min- 
isterial success. It behooves every min- 
ister of Jesus Christ to read abun- 
dantly and wisely and to preserve the 
fruits of his reading for use in his 
work. 
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Shall I Use a Manuscript? 


To answer a correspondent Dr. Ward discusses a matter of the 
minister’s professional life this time. It is the old question of the 
value of a manuscript in the pulpit. 





“My question is practical, rather 
than personal, technical rather than 
tribulatory. And yet it is both per- 
sonal and a tribulation. So impor- 
tant is it that I am sure a good 
many readers of “CHURCH MAN- 
AGEMENT” would welcome your 
opinion. It is this: I want to be a 
preacher. In some of your articles, 
some months ago, you said that 
preaching was the primary duty of 
the ministry. And you are dead 
right. Now to be most effective 
should I use a manuscript or not? 
I have tried both ways. If I read 
my sermon I miss the glow and 
drive; if I leave the manuscript at 
home, I miss out some of my best 
thoughts, and then do I feel mad! 
This is hardly for the ‘Confessional,’ 
and it isn’t really as serious as do- 
mestic discord and family feuds; 
but say, I’ve lost as much sleep over 
my trouble as any man could over 
the worst blows of fate. Do you 
think you could help some of us 
young asses out of the pit?” 











HETHER your query falls into 
the category of a confession or 
not is for the editor to decide, 
but we have scriptural authority for 
pulling the ass out of the pit. It cer- 
tainly is a happy augury for the future 
—your own, and that of your brethren 
—that your work means so much to 
you that you are losing sleep over it. 
Moreover, we feel that you are a man 
after our own heart in that you feel 
that the ministry of preaching is of 
such vital importance. We have urged 
that, in season and out of season. That 
is not the slightest disparagement of 
the other phases of the minister’s work, 
They are invaluable to the church. 
Whether there are matters of adminis- 
tration, counsel, comfort, directing the 
work of the church, teaching the es- 
sentials of the Christian faith, no man 
in his senses can afford to neglect any 
of them. They are an integral part of 
the minister’s duties. 
At the same time, they are only a 
part. The main contention with which 
we are familiar is that, only too often, 


*Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Oak 
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they bulk too largely in the schedule 
of us all. If only we could find time 
for the work of the pulpit, enough 
time to do justice both to ourselves 
and the message entrusted to us, we 
would be much happier. At least, that 
is our usual opinion. That tacitly ad- 
mits, therefore, that we are meant to 
be prophets of the highest. If we fail 
in the pulpit, it can be stated broadly 
that we fail all around. We may be 
efficient in other directions. <A faith- 
ful pastor, a wise counsellor, a capable 
executive, could be placed to the credit 
side. Yet to have it said that “He’s 
no good as a preacher,” or “He’s a 
great fellow, but a dub in the pulpit,” 
is not so much to damn with faint 
praise, as to utter that condemnation 
which cuts a man to the heart. And 
the more seriously he takes his work 
as a preacher, the greater the hurt 
sustained. 

That being admitted, we may con- 
sider the points you raise. When it 
comes to whether we should use a 
manuscript, “to be or not to be, that 
is the question” to which we must de- 
vote considerable care. The plain fact 
is, there are advantages and disadvan- 
tages on both sides. No one can dis- 
pute that. You have summed it up 
concisely by saying that, using the 
written copy of your sermon you lose 
something of spontaneity. On the 
other hand, speaking without one, you 
miss out some of your points. That 
is a common experience. But let us 
examine the position more carefully. 

For a given type of preacher, a 
manuscript is almost indispensable. 
The man who is extremely nervous, who 
might lose his nerve completely when 





























By J. W. G. Ward* 


confronted with an. audience, so that 
his thought and words would congeal, 
is asking for trouble when he attempts 
to emulate the example of his more 
daring brethren. There is no doubt 
whatever that to have the manuscript 
before one imparts a confidence, a sense 
of mastery both of oneself and the 
hour, which is of inestimable value. 
Such a man is not likely to be swung 
off from his line of thought by some 
chance happening while he is preach- 
ing. He will not be carried down- 
stream by the flood of his oratorical 
emotions, to be found vainly striving 
to touch bottom, or to grasp at some 
overhanging branch of Scripture to 
save him from the folly of wild and 
unconsidered statements which may 
cause trouble later on. Granting that 
he has honestly labored at his message, 
there will be no confusion of thought. 
He will know what he intends to do, 
and, all things being equal, he will ac- 
complish that end. He is not likely to 
make statements which he cannot sub- 
stantiate, nor ill-advised criticisms 
which he will have to explain. There 
will not be any split infinitives (at 
least, we should hope not) nor prepo- 
sitional endings. There will be no mis- 
placed adverbs, nor long, dragging 
clauses that are unrelated to their sub- 
ject. On the contrary, close revision, 
and cutting and polishing, will afford 
some passages which, like a many-face- 
ted gem, will awaken admiration, and 
yield enrichment to his thought. More- 
over, when the sermon is thus set down 
and delivered, it can be seen whether it 
progresses stage by stage, from start 
to finish, without any tortuous wind- 
ings and divergence from the line of 
thought. Thus, there are many dis- 
tinct advantages that only the written 
and read discourse can give. That is 
obvious. 

Yet that is only part of the matter. 
Agreed, we must know what we mean 
by what is called, loosely, extempore 
preaching. If it is at all synonymous 
with hurried and scamped preparation, 
if, in order to save time and labor, the 
preacher draws up an outline, with the 
main and sub-heads, and a sketchy fill- 
ing up with hasty points, just jotted 
down, then there is a rich field for pos- 
sible trouble. We do not hesitate to 
describe that kind of work as shoddy, 
unworthy, and entirely unsatisfactory, 
for the average man—especially the 
young man. But that is not what we 
have in mind. When we speak of 
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preaching without a manuscript, we do 
not mean, for one moment, that there 
should not be a manuscript. The exact 
contrary is the case. Whether the ser- 
mon is to be preached with or without 
the written copy before him, for the 
first ten years of a man’s ministry, he 
ought to write out his sermons in full. 


There is no other way of obtaining 
a mastery of words, with the nuances 
of meaning, with the opportunity of 
using them, as a painter mixes his 
colors on the palate, to get the requi- 
site shade of meaning. We must write. 
Setting down our thought on paper 
shows us the need for exact thinking. 
When a paragraph is completed, we 
can go back and ask certain questions 
about it which cannot be done with 
the freely spoken word. Is the mean- 
ing clear? Is it possible to make it 
any clearer? Is that expressed in the 
best way? Have we used the exact 
words to express our ideas? Has it 
got rhythm, grace, beauty, and color? 


Again, we shall be led to use simple 
language, and therefore the message 
will gain in effectiveness. We shall 
not be likely to use words like “pere- 
grination” when we mean “walk,” or 
“prevarication” when the word “lie” 
would be more to the point. And this 
for two reasons: it would mean look- 
ing up the dictionary too often; and 
such words would themselves appear 
a trifie ridiculous to be seen on the 
common sidewalks of daily life. They 
are meant only for state-occasions! 
There is also a chance of checking up 
on the kind of sentences used. Speak- 
ing without the discipline of writing 
tends to garrulousness. Sentences two- 
breaths long become common. The 
crisp, incisive sentence is much more 
effective. And it, together with an in- 
terrogative sentence, help to hold the 
hearers’ attention. All of which shows 
why the sermon should be written out. 

Then, some of the things which pass 
for illustrations would be ruled out of 
court by the same process. The weak, 
mawkish, sentimental and unconvinc- 
ing stories, or the entirely irrelevant 
references to our own family, with 
which some of us adorn our discourses 
and hope to commend the Gospel, 
would be seen then to be mere tinsel 
and not true gold. Looking at them, 
in black and white, we simply would 
not have the gall to give them a place 
in our productions. One dear brother 
of our acquaintance drags something 
about his good wife or his children— 
what they think or have said—into al- 
most every sermon he preaches, until, 
so we are told, his congregation is on 
the watch for them, greeting them with 
open smiles or subtle nudgings. While 
he, sweet, innocent, thinks they are 
smiling with him—not at him! The 
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truth is, he is one of those men who 
ought to write down everything he is 
going to say—and then stick to his 
manuscript. He is one of those who 
bring preaching without a written dis- 
course into disrepute. 


Now your query, simple and guileless 
as it appears, provides the material for 
a first-class controversy. There will 
be some who will agree with the case 
for a written sermon, but will violently 
disagree with our findings. It really 
depends on the preacher—which shall 
have pre-eminence: The manuscript or 
the man? Like you, we too have tried 
both methods. We have had the satis- 
faction of following the written word, 
and knowing that, when we were 
finished, we had said what we intended 
to say. We had not chased any but- 
terflies which might have crossed the 
path. We had not taken any short 
cuts across the meadows, leading to 
sundry miry places on the way. We 
set out to get to some place, and we 
arrived. Yet, we are bound to con- 
fess, that we have sometimes wondered 
if we did not arrive with only a few 
faithful stragglers, bringing up the 
rear. How many did we lose in tran- 
sit? How many found they could not 
keep up with our pace as we forged 
ahead, over critical fences and through 
eschatological barbed wire? How many 
gave up in sheer weariness as we 
plodded on, without varying the pace 
for an instant? For, be it said, there 
are serious chances of monotony and 
weariness in reading our effusions. 


True, without a manuscript, we lost 
some of the beautiful passages and 
forgot some of the purple patches which 
we had written into the sermon. Once 
we used the indicative for the sub- 
juctive, lost our way in that adverbial 
adjunct, and skipped that misplaced 
“only” merely by stopping to cough at 
the dangerous moment. And yet—yet 
there were some things we gained. In- 
stead of losing our place in the written 
sermon—which can be done!—instead 
of being so intent on its literary beauty, 
with down-turned eyes and occasionally 
inaudible tones, we were able to catch 
some inspiration from the eager faces 
before us. We saw the play of our 
feeling reflected in other eyes. We 
saw the inert begin to show interest. 
We saw the shadows lift from tired 
countenances, and drooping backs 
straighten at the challenge of the 
Christ. It is true, we missed out the 
historic incident which we had traced 
with such effort, in order to secure ac- 
curacy. But, instead, that glowing 
thought leaped from the dark recesses 
of memory, like a spark from the anvil 
in the gloomy smithy, and gave both 
light and fire to the point we were 
presenting. And what we had lost in 


one direction, we had more than gained 
in others. 

At some future time, we hope to 
handle this matter more adequately 
and give detailed explanation of the 
best methods to preach without the 
manuscript. But we have tried to 
answer your question. Our recommen- 
dation is that, unless you belong to the 
class of the highly-strung and nervous 
to which we have referred, you should 
strive for the free style of preaching. 
You have only to recall that the lawyer, 
determined to secure a_ verdict, in- 
variably speaks directly from the mind 
and heart, without any written aid. It 
is acknowledged as the one method 
which commands attention and wins 
the votes of jury. That is what we 
are expected to do. If we, as ambas- 
sadors for Christ, can. speak out the 
fulness of our own experience, with 
careful preparation, but with complete 
mastery of our message and our 
powers, we shall stand a better chance 
of mastering our audiences, and gain- 
ing a verdict for Jesus Christ. 





A DAD AND HIS LAD 

When you see a young fellow, an up- 
standing lad, 

Go by in the street keeping step with 
his dad, 

When the smiles in their eyes as they 
mix with the crowd, 

Show that each one is pleased with the 
other and proud; 

It’s a heart-gripping sight—it’s inspir- 
ing and fine, 

To know that in life they a're bucking 
the line— 

A dad and his lad together. 


A lad has his troubles, to him they 
are real, 

Some troubles perhaps that he tries to 
conceal; 

But he likes to depend on a fellow who 
cares, 

A fellow who listens—a fellow who 
shares; 

And he feels mighty proud of the 
chance to confide 

In the man whom he honors, the dad 
at his side— 

A dad and his lad together. 


The fame of a land is not measured in 
gold, 

Nor judged by its mines and the treas- 
ure they hold, 

It merits distinction and confidence— 
when 

Throughout its dominion are real manly 
men. 

A sight that’s inspiring, heart-gripping 
and fine, 

Is a dad and his lad who are bucking 
the line— 

A dad and his lad together. 

—H. Howard Biggar. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LIFE 
A New Youth Approach 
Read the article by G. Merrill Lenox 
in the forthcoming June issue of 
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The Place of the Lay Deaconess 


Mrs. Dahlby, wife of the pastor of the Broadway Baptist Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri, saw a lay deaconess at work as she called 
on a friend. The result is the illuminating article which follows. 


The term 
deaconess is all 
too rarely heard 
in non-liturgical 
churches, and is 
usually associ- 
ated in people’s 
minds exclusively to women trained for 
particular church service and garbed 
for the office. But today many churches 
are electing women to the position of 
deaconesses for the performance of 
many duties which women can do bet- 
ter than men. As to the value of such 
officers to any church there can be no 
question, provided the women so elected 
are conscious of their high calling and 
perform their duties with consecrated 
zeal, abundant tact, and selfless loyalty. 

Such a group of deaconesses is found 
in the First Baptist Church of Stock- 
ton, California, of which F. C. Truex 
is the pastor, where I had occasion to 
watch them work. These women in a 
quiet but very effective way have be- 
come the pulsating nerve center of 
their church, keeping it ever alert to 
all that effects the life and health of 
the church as a living body. 

It was a rainy afternoon and I was 
visiting in the home of a friend who 
was a member of this particular church, 
While there, Mrs. Burt Ferguson, a 
deaconess of the church called. After 
a gracious greeting she turned to my 
friend and said in a tone of loving 
solicitude; ‘‘We missed you in the ser- 
vices last Sunday. You were one of 
the seven from my group that were 
absent. I trust you were well? I hope 
to see you at the prayer service, to 
help bridge over to next Sunday.” I 
had never seen it in this wise before 
and then and there began an interview 
and a study that brought forth the 
following information. 

“Tell me of your work,” I said. 

“Gladly. You see we feel that our 
church could not carry on if it were 
not for our deaconesses. Our pastor 
frankly and openly declares them the 
greatest single factor in the growth of 
our church.” 

I must have looked surprised for 
she continued, “You as a minister’s 
wife will appreciate the truth of what 
we learned some time ago, that if we 
wanted our pastor to preach the kind 
of sermons we demanded, we must give 
him adequate time for preparation, 





and so would need to remove from him 
much of the responsibility of constant 
home visitation. We saw that the 
deacons did not and probably could 
not adequately care for this task either. 
Moreover we were convinced that no 
man can as perfectly fit into some 
home situations as women can. Hence 
came the organization of the Board of 
Deaconesses. To us goes the responsi- 
bilities of keeping in touch with ab- 
sentees, of contacting those who are 
sick or in distress, of discovering phy- 
sical and food needs, and of locating 
and inviting new friends and families 
in our various districts.” 

“And how do you manage to do all 
of this,” I asked. 
The Little Notebook 

“Each of us has a little notebook 
that we carry with us nearly all the 
time and always to church. In it are 


By Mrs. Albert J. Dahlby 


the names of each member of our group 
and such other persons for which we feel 
responsible. We seat ourselves where 
we can observe the audience and make 
notes concerning absentees. Within 
two weeks, usually within a week, we 
contact each absentee by phone or call, 
or if necessary by letter. If, as some- 
times happens, we cannot ourselves 
make the call we delegate it to some- 
one else and then check on the results. 
Of course all this takes time, and so 
our nomination committees are very 
careful to name only such women as 
can and will give themselves to this 
service gladly in Christ’s name. As a 
group of deaconesses we meet once a 
week and pray together. Then once 
a month we meet to consider ways and 
means for stimulating the spiritual life 
of the church. At such times God 
seems to inspire us with ideas. One 
idea was that we invite to each of our 
homes a stranger family. We did and 
it brought rich returns. We made new 


(Turn to page 439) 











SHE aa APIT AND DIGGED IT AND 1S 
7 FALLEN INTO THE DITCH WHICH HE MADE" 
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BUT THERE ISA WAY OUT! 
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26-F LINCOLN STREET. 


Plays—Pageants—Program 


@ They are entertaining 

@ They apply Christian principles to life 
@ They build Christian idealism 

@ They foster strong loyalty. 


No Sunday school should be without them! 
THE BOYS’ WORLD 


Weekly eight-page papers for the teen-age group. 
addressed to one person, either publication, 
12 cts. each subscription 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 


In lots 


per quarter. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
Sixteen pages weekly for those 18 to 22. 
sent to one person, 17 cts. each per quarter. 


In lots of five or more 





CHILDREN’S DAY SPECIALTIES 


Helps—Cantatas—Buttons—Cards, 


WRITE FOR CHILDREN’S DAY CATALOG, SAMPLE COPIES OF OUR 
CHARACTER-BUILDING STORY PAPERS, AND HALF-PRICE TRIAL OFFER 


COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 





Service of Remembrance 
For Deceased Members 


N effective program for a Me- 

morial Day Sunday service was 

worked out at the Hope Memor- 
ial Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, 
N. J., last year. Invitations were sent 
in advance to the families of deceased 
members of the church, urging their 
presence at this memorial service. 


Members of the congregation were 
given the opportunity of presenting 
memorial hymnals to the church. Up- 
on payment of the cost of a church 
hymnal a suitable printed sticker would 
be placed on the inside cover stating, 
that the book was given in memory of 
a specific deceased member. The pre- 
sentation of such memorial hymnals 
over a period of years has enabled the 
church to discard all the old, worn-out 
books which were unsightly in an other- 
wise orderly and beautiful auditorium. 

An invitation was extended to a local 
Patriotic Order and its Auxiliary to 
attend and participate in this service, 
commemorating its own dead. 

The service was held on Memorial 
Sunday evening. Front seats were re- 
served on either side of the center aisle 
for the Veterans and Auxiliary. An- 
other special] section was reserved for 
the families of deceased members of 





*Minister, Hope Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


By John B. Crowell* 


the church. At the start of the ser- 
vice the veterans and auxiliary marched 
into the auditorium, their Commander 
taking his place on the platform with 
the pastor and other participants, 

The service then proceeded as any 
ordinary church service with hymns, 
Scripture, prayers, and offering, until 
the period for the Memorial Rites was 
reached. These were introduced with 
the effective reading of the poem Kip- 
ling’s Recessional. There followed the 
Memorial Rites for Veterans, in charge 
of the Commander, and according to 
the liturgy of the Order. 

Next came the presentation of Me- 
morial Hymns, which had been placed 
on a table on the platform. The names 
of those in whose memory the hymnals 
were donated, together with those who 
presented them, were read. 

Then the Clerk of Session, after re- 
citing a verse of an appropriate hymn, 
“Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand,” 
read the Roll of Deceased Members, in 
order according to the year of death. 
He concluded with, “I heard a voice 
from heaven saying unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors; and their works do follow 
them.” 


| 


| 


Attendance Problems! 


YOU CAN — 


By using these character-building Story Papers | 
that have the enthusiastic approval of more than | 
a million young people. 


| 





Another poem was then read—“Re- 
surgam,” anonymous, found in Hill’s 
The World’s Great Religious Poetry. 
It closes with the words: 


“T shall arise”—O clarion call! 
Time rolling onward to the end 
Brings us to life that cannot die, 
The life where faith and knowledge 
blend. 
Each after each, the cycles roll 
In silence, and about us here 
The shadow of the great White Throne 
Falls broader, deeper, year by year. 
A bugler then sounded taps. 


Following these rites the pastor 
preached a Memorial Day sermon on 
the text “Blessed is the nation whose 
God is Jehovah.” (Psalms 33:12). He 
stressed the sacrifices of the noble and 
patriotic dead and pointed out that we 
best honor that memory, not by formal 
rites but by seeking to make effective 
in life those high ideals for which they 
lived and died. 


“To you from falling hands 
We throw the torch. Be yours 
To hold it high.” 
If we are to prove equal to the task 


they have given us we must be faith- 
ful to the teachings of Christ and seek 
to spread the Christian faith for only 
where Christianity flourishes do high 
ideals endure. 





MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 
BANQUET PROGRAM 
The following interesting program 
for a Mothers and Daughters Dinner 
comes from the First Christian Church, 
Winfield, Kansas. The pictures refer 
to life pietures which show the period. 


PROGRAM THEME: “CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS” 

(LO) Viyy. tiiyd 

PIONEER MOTHER 

SOLO: “Annie Laurie” —.........-. 
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Dine: “Bie Boy” _..............- 
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“GIRL OF THE BUGGY AND 
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SOLO: “Get Out and Get Under’’___ 
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THE MORAVIAN STORY 


of John and Charles Wesley’s Conversion 


Henry Ward Beecher once declared: ‘Charles 
Wesley’s Hymns are Moravian Theology set to 
music.” 

Read this wonderful story in book “‘Power From 
On High,” by Moravian Evangelist Rev. John 
Greenfield, D.D. Price 35 cents, or three copies 
for $1.00, postpaid. 

Address the author: 

501 Vermont Ave. Daytona Beach, Florida 
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The Place of the Deaconess 
(From page 437) 
friends for ourselves and the church.” 

She continued, “Another time some 
one suggested we enlist young women 
to adopt older women as their special 
charges, toward whom she should show 
special love for a year, visiting her, 
sending her greetings, flowers and 
books. The young women did it and it 
is proving a source of untold blessing 
to both young and old.” 

Then came a recital of other duties, 
participation in the preparatory ser- 
vices for baptisms, for communion, for 
special occasions. Pulpit flowers. 
Church nursery. Friendship contacts. 
She could have gone on but suddenly 
she became aware of tim2 and arose 
with the words, “I must go, I have 
still three calls to make today.” 

Now my friend took up the story. 
“She hasn’t begun to tell you all. These 
women are the spiritual mothers in 
the church. We turn to them when we 
have problems, we know they will share 
with us our burdens, will counsel us 
and comfort us and best of all pray 
with us. Nor did she tell you how 
her own home has become a center for 
the lonely and unfortunate. Nor have 
you heard of the boys and girls who 
find in her a refuge in their hours of 
trouble.” 

Greeted at the Church 

It was my privilege to stay on for 
a while and learn much at first hand. 
On the following Sunday I found two 
deaconesses in the vestibule, no one got 
by them without receiving a friendly 
smile and greeting. At the close of 
the service the moderator called for 
deacons and deaconesses to remain for 
a special prayer meeting. Dinners 
could wait. I learned afterwards the 
prayer was for an urgent need of 
$200.00 for church obligations. That 
their prayers prevailed was quickly 
evidenced for even before the meeting 
adjourned there was a knock at the 
door and a messenger boy handed in 
an envelope in which was found notes 
for $200.00 and an explanation, “God 
has laid it upon my heart to send this 
at once. Signed, A Member.” 

There is a place for such deaconesses 
in every church and never have they 
been needed more than just now when 
the churches are facing problems that 
call for the united consecrated service 
of both the men and women members 
of the churches. What is happening 
in the church of which I have written 
is happening in many more churches 
each year, and the rate of acceleration 
ought to speed up even a great deal 
more. What are needed are women of 
no extraordinary talents but of loving, 
consecrated lives who love to serve and 
will serve for Christ and his church. 
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THE DEFENDER POLICY pays so much—costs so little. 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Total disability, one day to 104 weeks—weekly indemnity__$ 14.00 
Partial disability, not over 26 weeks—weekly indemnity_- 7.00 
I a. an a eslicc os ean adiannacnt well 2000.00 
Loss of two limbs or both eyes, weekly benefits____plus 2000.00 
Loss of one hand or foot, weekly benefits.______----- plus 1000.00 


Non-disabling accidents, doctor’s bill up to--_----------- 15.00 
SICKNESS BENEFITS 

Confining total disability, up to 60 weeks, per week__- ~~~ $ 10.50 

Non-confining total disability, up to 20 weeks, per week ---- 5.25 
HOSPITAL BENEFIT 

For Hospital or Nurse, up to 12 weeks, per week__--_--_--- $ 10.50 


COST 


Application Fee—$4.00. Premium—$3.00 per quarter. 
On satisfactory application, two policies are issued to one person, 
all benefits being doubled. Fee and premium are also doubled. 


$1.00 puts it in force. Ask for further information — no obligation — no agent 


THE MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION 


100-B West Franklin Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Life, Health 
and Accident 
Insurance at 





Without obligation, please send me information 
on your Defender Health and Accident policy as 
announced in Church Management for May, 1938. 


FTE iasnesnan 


ADDRESS ------ n= 


BIRTH DATE 
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MONEY FOR 
CHURCHES 


Many churches are clearing up 
old debts, thus reducing interest 
charges under which they have 
been laboring for years. 


Some are modernizing their plant, 
and increasing church facilities 
for growing communities. 


Recent campaigns have shown 
that individuals are now willing— 
and able—to give more money to 
churches than a few years ago. 


Pierce and Hedrick combines in 
two offices across the country 
the experience of an able group of 
men who have raised money for 
churches, hospitals, colleges, wel- 
fare institutions, and similar or- 
ganizations for many years. This 
experience is available to any 
church. No charge for consulta- 
tion. 


A pastor writes: “You did us a service 
that was invaluable.” 

From a church campaign chairman: 
“Notwithstanding the fact that we ac- 
complished more than our goal, I be- 
lieve that the greatest success was the 
spiritual reaction among the members 
of the congregation.” 


From an educational campaign chair- 
man: “The campaign has gone far be- 
yond our expectation. The publicity 
values created are worth the entire 
cost.” 


Plan early for your campaign. 
Write our nearest office what you 
have in mind and let us see how 
your plans can fit into our 
schedule. 


Ask for recent copy of “Institu- 
tional Financing.” 


PIERCE & HEDRICK 


(Incorporated ) 





NEW YORK_____30 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO_837 Phelan Building 
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Strength from Within 


By George P. Kehl* 


Yes, there is a strength within. This author believes that he who 
pastors best seeks to use the spiritual resources in the individual 
to develop the more perfect man. 


have brought us an appalling array 

of worries, fears and anxieties. 
Sometimes these become such a strong 
influence in the lives of certain people 
that they cause disease or become a 
disease. The coming of these diseases 
or neuroses is doubly discouraging for 
they are arriving just when medical 
science seemed to be conquering some 
of the great plagues of mankind and 
the health and happiness of humanity 
seemed definitely on the increase. Very 
few people of our generation were ever 
remotely near to a case of cholera or 
smallpox. Yet these were once two 
great scourges of the human race and 
at one time, it is said, one out of every 
twelve people was pock-marked from 
the ravages of smallpox. 

These new diseases are worries, anx- 
ieties, fears, feelings of insecurity, un- 
satisfied ambitions, ingrown selfishness, 
divided personalities, and similar men- 
tal afflictions caused by contact with 
the prevalent low ebb of moral and 
spiritual life. They are not diseases 
of the body organs except as these or- 
gans are affected in a secondary way. 
But they are diseases of the person- 
ality; of the soul as one may properly 
say. 

These neuroses often express them- 
selves in most unusual ways; ways that 
might at times be amusing to an ob- 
server if he was not so well aware of 
the inner tragedy that is being revealed. 
A few of many hundreds of widely 
variant examples will be interesting to 
illustrate what is meant. 

Dr. Karen Horney in his_ book, 
The Neurotic Personality of Our 
Time,1 tells of the following experi- 
ence: 


“A woiuian was taking a walk with 
her husband in a foreign city. Up toa 
certain point she had studied a map in 
advance and took the lead. But when 
they came to places and streets she had 
not studied on the map, and where she 
conseauently felt insecure, she yielded 
the guidance of the walk altogether to 
her husband. And although she had 
been gay and active until then, she sud- 
denly felt overwhelmed by fatigue and 
could hardly put one foot before an- 
other.” 


Dr. William Sadler, a pioneer in the 
field of practical psychology, told in 
one of his lectures to students of a 
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*St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
St. Mary’s, Ohio. 


woman prepared for an operation on 
an abdominal tumor. Something made 
the doctors in charge suspicious of the 
nature of the tumor. Before operating, 
they immersed the patient in a bath of 
tepid water. Gradually as she was in 
this warm water for the period of an 
hour, the nerves were quieted, and the 
flesh which had seemingly formed the 
tumor by being as hard as a board, be- 
came soft and normal. It was a tumor 
which by fear and autosuggestion was 
created by the mind of the patient. 

A member of my congregation in a 
former pastorate told me after one of 
the first depression Christmas days 
that she could not eat any dinner on 
Christmas Day because she could not 
help but think of how many were in 
suffering and want. She was sincere in 
what she said. I told her in fun and 
yet in sincerity that hers was a case in 
which she had too much religion, a very 
rare affliction. 

These neuroses appear at other 
times as an urge to count figures on 
the wall paper, as an urge to avoid 
stepping on cracks while walking on 
the pavement, as an urge to make a 
ritual out of the way one lays his cloth- 
ing when retiring; or they can appear 
as a fear of being in a crowd or as a 
fear of being in a high place, or in 
many other pathetic ways. 

Sometimes these worries have a 
wholly spiritual background. In an ar- 
ticle, The Care of Souls,2 Dr. Bonnell 
tells of a reporter who came to inter- 
view him for a news article. As the re- 
porter was leaving the following inter- 
esting experience occurred. Dr. Bonnell 
said to him: 

“Do you like reporting?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m never happier 
than when I am on the job.” 

“Then I take it you are happy,” I re- 
sponded, “but are you really happy 
within?” 

For a moment he lowered his head 
and then replied, “I’ve interviewed 
many men and women before this and 
lots of ministers but nobody ever asked 
me how things go inside me. I’ve never 
had anyone interested in me in all my 
life. May I talk to you and tell you 
what’s been troubling me?” 

Forthwith he launched into one of the 
most heartbreaking stories to which I 


have ever listened—a story that haunt- 
ed me for weeks afterward. In that 


consulting room, this young man found 
God and discovered also, the answer to 


1. W. W. Norton. 
2. From “Religion & Life.” 
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a problem which he believed beyond so- 
lution. 

In my interview files there is a letter 
which I shall always prize. In it the 
young man says, “My visit to your 
study marked a new beginning in my 
life. The victory has been complete and 
I have won it on the old battleground 
where before I had always met defeat. 
Now I know what Paul meant when he 
said, ‘If any man be in Christ, he is a 


new creature’.”’ 


Similarly Mr. V. C. Kitchen in his 
book, For Sinners Only,? tells how he 
entered a village church and found his 
life changed. 

“T had entered the little church with a 
divided will, nursing pride, selfishness, 
ill-will, which prevented me from func- 
tioning as a Christian minister should 

. suddenly I had a poignant vision 
of the Crucified. ... It produced in mea 
vibrant feeling, as though a strong cur- 
rent of life had been poured into me. 
. «. There was no longer this feeling 
of a divided will, no sense of oppres- 
sion and helplessness; a wave of strong 
emotion following the will to surrender 
rose up within me from the depths of 
an estranged spiritual life, and seemed 
to lift my soul from its anchorage of 
selfishness.” 


For these afflictions of the person- 
ality or soul there is, fortunately, much 


help. Some help comes from within, 
some from without, and some from 
above. 


In securing help from within we must 
remember we have many powers which 
we never utilize. Try to remember all 
you know and your knowledge is soon 
exhausted, yet drowning or delirium 
overwhelm us with memories.  Evi- 
dences of enormous unused mental 
powers are legion and can be easily 
discovered in the present large and 
popular output of personal efficiency 
books. During sleep, in times of crisis, 
and under hypnosis the subconscious 
mind gives us evidence of the real men- 
tal power we possess and do not use. 
For instance, under hypnosis the tem- 
perature of the body has been changed, 
the pulse rate has been altered, per- 
spiration produced, the intestines stimu- 
lated, parts of the body rendered in- 
sensible to pain and certain forms of 
eczema removed. 


In securing help from within auto- 
suggestion plays a most helpful part. 
The human will power can make us do 
far more than we ordinarily think we 
can. Many a woman who considered 
herself an invalid has discovered under 
the urge of an emergency that she 
could outwork the strongest male in 
her acquaintance or relationship. Many 
a man who was fearful that he was a 
coward has found to his surprise and 
delight that when he was aroused by 
duty or danger, he had within himself 
the same material as that of which he- 
roes are made. We can do so many 
things we regard as impossible if we 
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Junior Department. 


75 cents each, delivery extra. 
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JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL. Wisely 
chosen hymns and suggested worship services for the 
Pupil’s Edition, 75 cents 2ach, 
postpaid; 5 or more, 60 cents each, delivery extra. 
Teacher’s Edition, 90 cents each, postpaid; 5 or more, 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL FOR YOUTH. 
Old favorites and new hymns, all selected by the 
young people themselves; really their own. 
of 370 hymns, 30 responsive readings, poems, and 
90 cents each, postpaid; 5 or more, 75 cents 


Stant them young - - - 


WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD WANTS TO SING, for Begin- 
134 joyous songs, simple prayers, and poems that tots 
$1.00 each, postpaid; 5 or more, 90 cents 


PRIMARY MUSIC AND WORSHIP. Hymns, folk songs, mu- 
sical games, lullabies, and prayers for children of 6, 7, and 8. 
$1.15 each, postpaid; 5 or more, $1.00 each, delivery extra. 
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just want to do them. One illustration 
is the cures effected by Mr. Coue on 
his visit to this country some years ago. 
Mr. Coue will best be remembered by 
his very helpful sentence for those who 
are ill: “Every day, in every way, I am 
getting better and better.” 

In securing help from without, a 
trained pastor, priest, church visitor, 
or in difficult cases a psychoanalyst, can 
do much good. Religious healing 
through whatever denominational chan- 
nels the patient may prefer, promotes 
the growth of faith; and faith is the 
opposite and enemy of fear which is 
the known or unknown cause of much 


illness. Notice what Dr. Jung, out- 
standing physician and _ investigator, 
says: 


“So many of our disharmonies which 
either cause physical symptoms or even 
more terrifying symptoms of fear and 
panic are due to conditions deep in the 
unconscious parts of our minds. Some 
early shock which we have forgotten 
now, but which still suppurates like a 
hidden abscess; some conflict of motives 
which the mind buries because it is 
distasteful; some unconsciously caused 
fear that makes us afraid of things 
which the conscious mind tells us in 
vain that we have no need to fear; some 
complex which saps our energy and 
makes us act in a way which we our- 
selves despise; these are some of the 
conditions which cause so many trou- 
bles.” 

Properly directed conversation and 


reading will make easier the states of 
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life 
insurance. Every premium you 
pay is another rung climbed along 
the ladder to financial security. 
Whether you desire protection for 
your family or an investment for 
yourself, our new policy will do 
the job. Rates at ages 1 to 55 on 
request. 

The BAPTIST MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY has de- 
posited over $100,000 with the state 
of Illinois—guarantee that _ all 
claims and cash demands will be 
promptly paid. 


* Save systematically with 


Mail Coupon Below Today 


BAPTIST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Dept. CM-5, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Suggested Reading before the 


ALDERSGATE 
CELEBRATION 


ALDERSGATE = 1738-1938 


A SERVICE IN SONG commemo- 
rating the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the spiritual awakening 
of John Wesley, May 24, 1738 


Compiled and arranged by 
ROBERT G. McCUTCHAN 


Single copy, net, 10 cents; per dozen, net, 60 
cents; postpaid. Per hundred, net, $3.50; 
postage extra 








John Wesley’s Awakening 
By James Richard Joy Net, 50 cents 


Aldersgate and After 


By Charles Edwin Schofield 
Net, 25 cents 


The Church That Was 
and Is to Be 


Aldersgate Studies 
By Walter L. Ewing Net, 25 cents 


Christ and the World Today 
By William E. Doughty 
Single copy, net, 30 cents, post- 
paid; in quantities, per copy, net, 
25 cents; postage extra 
Methodism in American 


History 
By William Warren Sweet 
Illustrated. Net, $3.00 


The Economic Ethics 
of John Wesley 


By Kathleen Walker MacArthur 
Net, $1.50 


One Hundred and One 
Methodist Stories 
By Carl F. Price 


Men of the Outposts 


The Romance of the Moder? 
Christian Movement 


Net, $1.00 


~~ 


By Bishop Herbert Welch Net, $2.00 
Charles Wesley 

Evangelist and Poet 
By F. Luke Wiseman Net, $2.00 


The Story of Methodism 


By Halford E. Luccock and 

Paul Hutchinson 
Illustrated with more than 100 
original drawings. Net, $2.00 


Vital Religion 
A Crusading Church 
Faces Its Third Century 
By T. Otto Nall 
Net, 50 cents (postage extra) 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 
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A REVERIE 
FOR MOTHER’S DAY 


We dedicate this day to you our 
living mother. 

Living, perhaps not in our seeing 
presence yet always you are with 
us. You were the first to give to 
us and you showed us the joy of 
giving. You were the first to work 
for us and you showed us_ the 
strength of working. You were the 
first to share your love and you 
showed us the depth of loving. You 
were the first to know sorrow for 
us and you showed us the benedic- 
tion of sorrowing. You were the 
first to smile with us and you 
showed us the inner radiance of 
peace. 

We see your presence in the glor- 
ious awakening with the sunrise, we 
hear your presence in the alertness 
of the busy day, we feel your pres- 
ence in the calmness of the night. 

You are our past for we have 
come from you. You are our pres- 
ent for we are building upon what 
you have given to us. You are a part 
of our future for, because of you, 
we know what it is to live. 

We dedicate this day to you, our 
living mother. 

Eleanor Wharton. 














mind helpful to healing. These states 
of mind center upon thoughts of joy, 
power, love, peace, service and other 
similar positive attitudes. Many peo- 
ple help to keep themselves sick by 
talking about their pains and opera- 
tions. 

Suggestion often goes beyond this 
promotion of positive attitudes. In just 
the normal experience of the pastorate 
I have helped into sleep those who were 
so overcome by grief or pain that seda- 
tives were not quieting them and have 
calmed into sleep a victim of hysterical 
sobbing caused by grief. 

In securing help from above we of 
course have the privilege of using 
prayer. I like to think of our knowl- 
edge of the laws of prayer as being 
comparable to Franklin’s knowledge of 
the laws of electricity when he sent a 
kite up into the clouds and from the 
might of the lightning brought down a 
spark. When we understand the laws 
of prayer better and obey them as we 
obey the laws of electricity then the 
results we obtain from prayer will be 
just as wonderful in proportion as the 
results we obtain from electricity. 

At times religion has been melan- 
choly and hysterical. Now we are em- 
phasizing Godlike character as the best 
disease resistant. We emphasize the 
practical and therapeutic value of be- 
ing calm, loving, trusting, unselfish, 
fearless and patient. Testimonies such 
as the following are available. A bed- 
ridden woman who became a student 
of the relation of religion and health 
and who was finally restored to health, 
said at times she would become pro- 


foundly still and would concentrate on 
the thought of God’s presence within 
her. While doing this she said she fre- 
quently felt such an increment of 
strength that it frightened her. 

“The thought of a loving God within 
us, above us, about us, who desires our 
peace, our happiness, our salvation, and 
who has greater means than ours to 
relieve our anguish is a consolation 
greater than our greatest need.” 

And these are some suggestions as 
to how we can find a much needed 
strength from within, from without, 
and from above. 





THE VANISHING ARMY—G. A. R. 


From the wave-washed strand of the 
Golden Land 
To the shores of the Eastern sea, 
From the mountains that fringe the 
frozen North 
To the Southland’s flowery lea, 
Comes the tramp of feet to the drum- 
mer’s beat 
And the fife with its martial lay, 
For the soldiers boys are marching 
again 
To keep Memorial Day. 


They were heroes all when the trum- 
pet’s call 
Was heard in the days gone by; 
For their hearts were brave and their 
hearts were true, 
When they heard the country’s cry. 
But now, as they come to the fife and 
drum, 
’Tis a loving tribute to pay, 
And a path of flowers for these heroes 
of ours 
Is spread on Memorial Day. 


For the Stars and Stripes and the 
gleaming bars 
To a nation of peace belong, 
And a friendly cheer is all they hear, 
Or the children’s voices in song. 
The weapons are rusted and silent now 
That once they used in the fray; 
They have only to bear the flowers fair, 
As they march on Memorial Day. 


The — grow thinner, the marchers 
ew, 

And today the grasses grow 

On many a mound that was not found 
But one short year ago. 

Whether they sleep the dreamless sleep 
Or a little longer stay, 

We'll never forget the boundless debt 
The nation never can pay. 


Let Northern blossoms and Southern 
blooms 
Their tendrils intertwine: 
A token of peace that years increase 
And love hath made divine. 
And whether the heroes wore the blue, 
Or whether they wore the gray, 
We own them ours and strew the 
flowers 
For all, on Memorial Day. 
—Arthur Lewis Tubbs. 
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The Bible 


A New Approach to the Old Testa- 
ment, by C. A. Allington. Harper & 
Brothers. 207 pages. $1.75. 

While modestly denying all claim to 
scholarship or original contribution to 
the field of Old Testament research, 
the dean of Durham has done, never- 
theless, an invaluable service for lay- 
men and teachers of religion interested 
in the Old Testament, its content and 
message, yet, who are not interested 
in the technical and critical analyses 
usually given in the professional com- 
mentaries and introductions. The author 
proposes the method of studying the 
books of history through the prophets 
and their messages, not entirely dif- 
ferent of course from the method of 
the modern Hebrews who include the 
Books of Samuel and Kings among the 
prophetical books. 

Indeed the only reason, and I think 
a valid one, for the existence of this 
book is the fact that it so clearly sets 
forth in a small compass the finest 
results of modern scholarship on the 
Old Testament for those who feel they 
must have all the facts and at least 
one good modern interpretation of those 
facts for those whom they teach from 
time to time in the church schools, 
leadership schools, and schools and col- 
leges being sponsored by the churches. 

Dr. Alington rightly contends _ that 
the lessons from the Scriptures all too 
frequently are meaningless to their 
hearers who understand little or noth- 
ing of the backgrounds against which 
history and prophecy should be painted 
by the preacher who delivers not only 
exhortative homilies but frequently 
should lead his people through inter- 
esting excursions of exegesis and expo- 
sition. The author is also apparently 
very much in favor of printing the 
Bible in attractive type as well as bind- 
ing so that the hearers of the Word 
may also become readers and perchance 
doers of the same. 

One of the choice contributions of 
the volume is the clear comparison of 
the Greek, Roman and Hebrew contri- 
butions to the background into which 
Christianity was born. The Jews, he 
claims correctly, (1) had come to be- 
lieve in one living and true God who 
was creator and father of all mankind, 
(2) they saw a necessary connection 
between religion and morality, (3) they 
felt an obligation, in the name of God, 
to make the world a better place and 
(4) they realized that the truth about 
God was not the affair of the solitary 
thinker but every man’s concern. 

R. W.A. 


Stories of the Prophets as Told to 
Their Friends, by R. Barclay Moon. 
Cokesbury Press. 184 pages. $1.25. 

In this book the messages of Elijah, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jere- 
miah, “the great Unknown,” and Jonah 


are told in story form in order to make 
their lives and teachings more vivid. 
The stories are written primarily for 
young people, and there is no doubt 
that these mountain-peak figures of 
biblical literature will become real per- 
sonalities to the youth who come into 
contact with this exceptionally good 
material. 

Mr. Moon has done his work well. 
He deserves special commendation for 
securing interest without sacrificing 
scholarship. The book begins with a 
characteristic foreword by Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones in which we read the follow- 
ing words: “If the boys and girls ever 
feel at home with these great prophets, 
they must be simplified and drawn at 
an easier scale ... It is a peasure to 
read these chapters and to hark back 
in imagination and to get the feel of 
being a boy again and understanding 
Jeremiah and knowing what his 
troubles were all about.” Each chap- 
ter is prefaced by a very brief “His- 
torical Background,” which at the out- 
set gives its subject a “local habitation 
and a place. “The stories make capi- 
tal reading for men and women of ma- 
turity as well as for those for whom 
they are primarily intended. Very few 
possess such a degree of Old Testament 
scholarship that they can read these 
studies in story form without receiving 
some new information, And it is cer- 
tain that all who avail themselves of 
the pleasure of reading them will ob- 
tain new insight and inspiration. Mr. 
Moon is a member of the Society of 
Friends and is active in its affairs. 

i uC. 


Ask the Prophets, by Carl Sumner 
Knopf. The Abingdon Press. 149 pages. 
$ .75. 

This Bible Study Manual by the 
Dean of the School of Religion of the 
University of Southern California is 
an admirable illustration of the cor- 
rectness of the ancient adage concern- 
ing good goods and small packages. 
Three pages summarize Hebrew his- 
tory “at a glance.” Then come 38 “In- 
quiries.” The first of these is “About 
Books and the Book.” The opening 
paragraph is worth quoting for its own 
sake. It is, however, reproduced here 
as an example of Dr. Knopf’s clear, 
vigorous, colorful style: “The prophets 
were unfortunate. They spoke Hebrew 
and the language died. They urged 
reform, and the world did not want to 
be reformed. They analyzed politics, 
and the politicians were too engrossed 
to care. They defined religion and the 
people preferred sin.” Along with the 
“Inquiries” are review questions, sug- 
gestive topics, study projects and other 
aids to study. The titles of the “In- 
quiries” give a good idea of the verve 
and originality of the book as a whole. 
Among them are these: About a Mys- 
tery Drama, About the Crash of the 
Hebrew State, About the Biggest Idea 


in the World, About a Very Ancient 
Plot, and About the Real Message of 
Jonah. This little book deserves a wide 
circulation both for class and individual 
use, 


L. H. C. 


A Handbook of Ancient History in 
Bible Light, by Dorothy Ruth Miller. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 286 
pages. $2.50. 

With certain phrases in the intro- 
duction, written by Robert Hall Glover 
of the China Inland Mission, most 
thinking religious people would agree, 
namely, that there is a “baneful in- 
fluence upon students today of text- 
books on history and science written 
with contemptuous disregard for all 
divine revelation.” And further that 
“if the Bible is the inspired Word of 
God, it should provide a key to the true 
interpretation of history.” 

However, most thinking religious 
people would be somewhat loath to fol- 
low completely the reasoning of Miss 
Miller. At the very outset of her book, 
she proves most unscientific in confus- 
ing the terms “evolutionary theory” 
and “Darwinian theory” which are by 
no means synonymous. It is also a 
sad thing that in bolstering her line 
of argument, she has not been careful 
in her selection of authorities. For 
example, while it is true that Agassiz 
was “one of the greatest naturalists 
the world has ever known,” it must be 
frankly admitted that many of the 
scientific concepts which he held have 
long since been discarded, some of them 
being discarded even in his own day. 

When Miss Miller gets beyond the 
early chapters of Genesis and into the 
period of contemporary records she 
begins to “hit her stride.” That she 
knows ancient history and knows it in 
such a way as to present it interest- 
ingly must be acknowledged. The fact 
that she gives such a prominent place 
to religious influences in the process of 
history is all to the good. 

For the inclusion of a fairly compre- 
hensive bibliography and especially for 
the preparation of a most excellent in- 
dex, every reader will be thankful. Her 
aim in this volume is excellent, but its 
execution is somewhat marred by her 
self-imposed limitations. 

I. G. G. 


The Church 


Doctrine in the Church of England, 
edited by Committee. The Macmillan 
Company. 242 pages. $1.75. 

At last, and very appropriately, while 
all the Christian world still reviews 
the findings of the Conference at Edin- 
burgh, the Commission on Christian 
Doctrine appointed by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York in 1922 has 
published its official findings, clearly 
setting forth in the most intricate de- 
tail the common faith of the Anglican 
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What do you mean when you 
speak of the Church? This 
book defines at length a 
much misused word. 


The Church 
Through the 


Centuries 


by CYRIL CHARLES 
RICHARDSON 


The purpose of this book is to 
give a brief account of the vari- 
ous ideas that have surrounded 
the Church through the course of 
history and to illustrate them 
with examples of Christian life 
and worship. Further than that 
it is the author’s purpose to bring 
the reader face to face with the 
really vital problem for Christians 
today: What can and ought the 
Church mean for our generation? 


For anyone, layman or minister, 
who desires more knowledge of 
what the Church has meant and 
means today in the divergent tra- 
ditions of Christianity, this book 
is required reading. 


$2.50 at bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

















Timely Sermons on a Timely Theme 


THE CHRISTIAN 
DIFFERENTIAL 


Eleven Sermons on the 
Elements of Action and 
Outlook Which Differentiate 
Christians from Others 


By Talmage C. Johnson 


THE SERMONS AND THE TEXTS 

I. SEEKING A DIFFERENTIAL.—Acts II :26. 

Il. GOD AND THE CHRISTIAN DIFFER- 
ENTIAL.—John 14:20. Luke II:2. 

III. WHERE IS THE GOD OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY ?—Psalm 42:3. Luke II:2. 

IV. THE SACRED VS. THE SECULAR. 
I Corinthians 10:31. Luke II:2. 

V. RELIGION THAT CHANGES THINGS. 

I John 3:14. “Thy kingdom come.’’—Luke 


=. 

VI. WHERE AND WHAT IS HEAVEN? 
—II Corinthians 5:1. Luke IT:2. 

VII. THE IMPORTANCE OF MAKING A 
LIVING.—Matthew 6:31. Luke II:3. 

VIII. THE CHRISTIAN AND OTHER PEO- 
PLE.—Matthew 7:3. Luke II:4. 

IX. TEMPTATION IN THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE.—James 1:12. ‘“‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.’’—Luke II:4. 

X. THE TRAGIC ELEMENT OF LIFE.— 
Luke 17:1. Luke II:4. 

XI. THE GLAMOR OF 
2:9. Matthew 6:13. 

REVIEWERS’ COMMENTS: “The author has 
done some good thinking and throws much light 
on the problem set forth. The messages are 
fresh and enlivening and will be read with 
profit.".—Sermon Digest. 

“We recommend this book as a type of the 
best preaching of today.’’—Christian ne 
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communion. This statement does not in- 
deed posit absolute unanimity among 
the Anglicans. The committee was 
originally appointed “to consider the 
nature and grounds of Christian doc- 
trine with a view to demonstrating the 
extent of existing agreement within the 
Church of England and with a view 
to investigating how far it is possible 
to remove or diminish existing differ- 
ences,” 

Meeting annually and sometimes 
biennially over a period of a decade 
and a half, these leading scholars and 
theologians of the Church of England 
have formulated their statement with 
varying minority opinions and in many 
instances with many members willing 
to express much more than is stated, 
in the hope that “tensions between dif- 
ferent schools of thought in the Church 
of England” may no longer continue 
“imperilling its unity and impairing its 
effectiveness.” In the nature of the 
case the problems of thought which 
have been of most controversy in the 
English church have received a dispro- 
portionate share of the space in the 
report. Therefore such items as the 
fall, freedom, election, predestination, 
justification, the order of creation and 
the order of redemption, in which con- 
tinental theologians would be tremen- 
dously interested, are treated briefly if 
at all by these English theologians 
who are, even by their own admission, 
trending much more toward Pelagian- 
ism and away from Augustine and 
Luther. The church, the ministry and 
the sacraments occupy a very large 
place. On the secraments it is inter- 
esting to see that many agreed that 
Confession and Absolution usually 
among the “so-called” sacraments may 
well be counted real sacraments. Ap- 
parently there were those, too, who 
would have been willing to go much 
farther toward Rome on this point. 

Exceedingly hopeful is that attitude 
clearly expressed and always evident 
that the truth is not static but must 
constantly be sought after and that 
even with so excellent an expression 
of concensus it will be the work of 
generations until any sort of unanimity 
will be found, if ever. Perhaps even 
more hopeful to the brutally pragmatic 
American readers will be the hope ex- 
pressed that through all this philo- 
sophical analysis, perhaps some will be 
led to understand the infallible and un- 
changeable truth of the Gospel. 

R. W. A. 


What Happened at Pentecost and 
Other Papers, by H. J. Wotherspoon. 
T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh-Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. 206 pages. 
$2.50. 

Half of these papers are theological 
and doctrinal and half of them prac- 
tical. They are published as they were 
given orally, without much _ revision, 
out of a busy ministry. The author 
was a builder of a church and congre- 
gations. The theological point of view 
is conservative, though it is a conserv- 
atism which is enriched and mellowed 
by more than a speaking acquaintance 
with the physical sciences. The liberal, 
reading the book, may wonder whether 
what happened at Pentecost and an in- 
sistance upon belief in the doctrine of 
the Trinity has very much to do with 
the needs of modern men and the prob- 
lems which face contemporary Chris- 
tianity. 


The second half of the volume which 
consists of papers on practical religion 
seemed to this reviewer the best part 
of the book. The author has some- 
thing helpful to say about worship, 
Christian ethics, the devotional life and 
personal and common prayer. The re- 
flections on these subjects of a min- 
ister who knows what practical Chris- 
tianity is, will be helpful to anyone. 

The volume concludes with the ser- 
mon preached on the occasion of the 
author’s resignation from his last par- 
ish, a charge in which he served faith- 
fully for twenty-nine years. 

W..2. 


Children of Light, edited by Howard 
H. Brinton. Macmillan Company. 416 
pages. $3.50. 


This volume is published in honor 
of Rufus Jones on the occasion of his 
seventy-fifth birthday. The title of the 
book is an early name for the Quakers. 
The essays in this book have been writ- 
ten by students of Quaker history. It 
was thought that, instead of having 
philosophical] topics which Dr. Jones 
was keenly interested in, the essays 
would honor his work with topics of 
a historical nature. 


The order is approximately chrono- 
logical, with similar subjects grouped 
together. The first five essays deal 
with the founders of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, the next three with 
Quaker dealings with the continent of 
Europe as carried on in Hebrew, Latin 
and Dutch. Quakers during the Ameri- 
can Revolution are represented in two 
essays. The next four deal with var- 
ious aspects of life in the Society of 
Friends in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and the final essay 
presents general considerations which 
have a bearing upon the whole history 
of Quakerism. 

These essays have the same spirit 
of reverence and the same degree of 
scholarly exactitude which character- 
ized the books of Dr. Jones. They are 
indeed contributions not only to the 
honor of a great teacher and philoso- 
pher but to scholarship. These fifteen 
essays are like fifteen pictures of 
Quakerism interpreted in such a man- 
ner that adherents of all faiths can 
appreciate their values. There is at 
the end of the volume a complete list 
of the works of Dr. Jones. Would that 
all books having for their purpose the 
commemorating of the life of a great 
teacher could always have the stan- 
dard of scholarship and spiritual life 
which this possesses. 

W.L. L. 


Doctrinal 


Aspects of Belief, by J. S. Bezzant. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons,, New York 
City. 201 pages. $2.75. 

These pages form the William Bel- 
den Noble Lectures for 1937 which 
were given at Harvard University by 
the Chancelor of Liverpool Cathedral. 
Our author was formerly fellow at 
Exeter College, Oxford University. He 
had the honor, in addition to his being 
Noble lecturer for 1936-1937, of hav- 
ing the appointment as acting Dean of 
the University Memorial Church in the 
absence of Dean Willard L. Sperry. 

These chapters discuss subiects which 
have become in recent years very im- 
portant for thinking Christians. They 
are printed as they were given for un- 
dergraduates in college. Consequently, 
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the author assumes that his readers 
know very little if anything of the 
subject. 


The first lecture on the subject of 
man. The author believes that “it is 
vain to seek an adequate knowledge of 
man without primary attention to all 
that differentiates him from the inani- 
mate world and from the animal cre- 
ation.” The place of human personality 
in the world is given a very clear defi- 
nition. There follows four chapters 
each contributing to the general theme 
of Christian belief: Sin, Forgiveness, 
and Grace, Concerning God, Jesus 
Christ: his significance and authority, 
and The Church: its authority. In the 
first two topics, the author argues that 
“the world-process and what has oc- 
curred in its course require the affir- 
mation of ethical Theism as their most 
reasonable and sufficient explanation.” 
In the chapter on the significance of 
Jesus Christ the author maintains that 
“the literal accuracy of the gospels as 
history are self-condemned” but that 
“some radical critics who have entirely 
abandoned that superstition seem to be 
not wholly free from its effects.” In 
brief, the author is moderate in his 
conclusions. The author’s answers to 
the last topic on the church may be 
summarized with his own words: “The 
desire and willingness to serve God and 
to follow Christ, and ability to serve 
intelligently are more important as the 
conditions of membership in the church 
and for office in the ministry than ac- 
ceptance of ancient creeda] summaries.” 


If the author’s purpose, and the re- 
viewer believes it is, aims to show the 
relevance of Christian beliefs to experi- 
ence, he has succeeded in a remarkable 
manner. The questions are treated 
with a frankness very admirable in 
view of modern difficulties and needs. 


W.L.L. 


The Intellectualism of St. Thomas, 
by Pierre Rousselot, S. J. Sheed and 
Ward. 231 pages. $2.50. 


This lucid interpretation of Father 
Rousselot waited twenty years until 
one with the ability of Father James 
E. O’Mahony of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Louvain finally has made it 
available to us. Himself, no mean in- 
terpreter of St. Thomas, having writ- 
ten “The Desire of God in St. Thomas,” 
Dr. O’Mahony has been able to catch 
the spirit of Rousselot and Aquinas 
magnificently. 


One should call attention to the very 
brief life of the author of this famous 
interpreter of the official theologian of 
Romanism. Rousselot, ordained in 
1908, became professor of theology at 
the Catholic Institute in Paris the fol- 


lowing year, and after five years lost 
his life at 37 fighting in the French 
army. Among Jesuits and others, few 
modern Catholic theologians were held 
in such high esteem as the author of 
this work. 


Rousselot makes Aquinas insist that 
the supreme value of life is an act of 
the intellect, which act becomes the 
radical and essential good. This book, 
perhaps more than any other, has fav- 
orably influenced the development of 
modern scholasticism. 


R. W. A. 


Mediaeval Universalism and Its Pres- 
ent Value, by Etienne Gilson. Sheed 
and Ward. 22 pages. 35 cents. 


The greatest living Catholic philoso- 
pher on the Continent and quite likely 
one of the greatest of all Universalists 
was invited to speak on the subject, 
which has become the title of this 
pamphlet at the Tercentenary Confer- 
ence at Harvard University in 1936. 
This reprint from the official Harvard 
Publication by Sheed and Ward makes 
this exceedingly valuable treatise avail- 
able more widely among philosophers 
in this country. 

R. W. A. 


The Reconciling Christ, by Henry St. 
George Tucker. Harper & Brothers. 
163 pages. $1.00. 


Bishop Henry St. George Tucker, who 
is the Presiding Bishop of the Episco- 
pal Church, edits this as the lenten book 
of the church for 1938. In it he him- 
self has written only the meditations 
for the first two days of Lent. Six 
chapters follow offering six little ser- 
mons for the six week days. These are 
written by other authors—bishops, pro- 
fessors and rectors of the Episcopal 
church. 

The Reconciling Christ is not a treat- 
ise on the thesis of the atonement. It 
is altogether a book of daily worship 
and prayer. At the close of each lenten 
meditation a prayer is given. Withal 
while it does carry reconciliation as 
the thought control throughout, it is 
carried for inspiration and not for doc- 
trinal tuition. 

The work is a helpful and heart- 
stirring volume. . 


I.C. E. 


Youth 


Youth’s Return to Faith, by Norman 
W. Cox. The Judson Press. 194 pages. 
$1.50. 


The author of this volume is a pas- 
tor who has devoted much time to the 
problems of youth and who now is pas- 
tor of a church in a college town. From 
the preface we learn that this book is 
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G. ELSIE HARRISON 


@ Fresh and intimate is this study of the found- 
er of Methodism. “It deserves a place in any 
library no matter how well stocked with lives 
of Wesley. It is a fascinating telling of one of 
the great human stories, full of art, vivacity. 
romance. Mrs. Harrison combines in a rare 
degree the novelist’s gift for holding the read- 
er’s interest with the grasp of the genuine 
historian.”-—Halford E. Luccock. $2.50 
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The Art of 


Illustrating Sermons 
DAWSON C. BRYAN 


@ This valuable study, itself vividly illustrated, 
explains how illustrations may be used to make 
preaching more effective. ‘‘Even a partial appli- 
cation of its teachings will make one a better 
and more interesting preacher.’’—Christian Ob- 
server. $2 


The Minister: His World 
and His Work 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


@ “This book bears the birthmarks of our im- 
mediate era. No minister can ponder it with- 
out winning new understanding of the breadth 
of his task and new valor in its service. He 
will be more inclined to shun a ministry of un- 
studious popularity and cultivate the scholarly 
spirit which breathes through every page of 
this book.’’—Christendom. $2 
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not intended for the youth themselves 
primarily, but for pastors, youth 
leaders, and parents. In defining his 
purpose he says, “The first seven chap- 
ters are devoted to the statement, the 
illustration, the exposition, and to sug- 
gestions for the solution of the prob- 
lems created by the faith questioning 
dilemma of Christian youth. The last 
six chapters are an attempt to give a 
simple explanation of some vital things 
which I hope can be used to aid those 
concerned in dealing with the faith 
problems of our Christian young peo- 
ple.” 

Youth should recognize that this 
period of doubt is a common exper- 
ience. It is one arising from the phy- 
siological, psychological, social and 
spiritual changes that are attendant 
upon adolescence. It is the opinion of 
the author that this crisis can be made 
less acute by the preparation of the 
young people for it. A vital principle 
in leading them back to faith is the 
finding of faith’s common denominator, 
the thing that is still believed in spite 
of the things that are held in doubt. 
Following this line of thought, the 
youth will discover that there are still 
many more things believed than doubt- 
ed. Then the pragmatic test should 
be applied, not only to belief but also 
to unbelief. In conclusion, we are re- 
minded that sainthood is a slow growth 
in most cases and is seldom attained 
by youth. The task of the Christian 
leader of young people is to keep them 
thinking intelligently and growing in 
Christian character. 

While there is little of startling orig- 
inality in this book the author has given 
the subject sincere thought and is ob- 
viously speaking out of a wide exper- 
ience. For persons needing help in 
dealing with the doubts of youth this 
volume can be recommended. 

C. W. B. 


Evangelism 


Message and Method of the New 
Evangelism. Edited by Jesse M. Bader. 
Round Table Press. $2.50. 

Evangelism for Our Today. Edited 
by David R. Porter. Published pri- 
vately. by The Northfield Schools. Al- 
bert E. Roberts, East Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. $ .50. 

These two books have grown out of 
the same occasion, namely the National] 
Preaching Mission, recently concluded 
in this country and now proposed for 
world coverage beginning in 1940. The 
former contains most of the leading 
addresses by the chief speakers of the 
Mission while the later gives only the 
addresses of some of the speakers at- 
tending the conference on Evangelism 
held at Northfield last June. The only 
difference of treatment lies in the fact 
that the latter publication does not use 
the word “new” as applied to evange- 
lism and perhaps is more honest than 
the larger work. There is, however, 


| an effective use of the term “rising 


tide” in an address by Dr. Mott who 
drew a comprehensive picture of ‘““Evan- 
gelism in Other Lands.” It is thought 
by some that it was Dr. Mott’s fre- 
quent use of this term that gave rise 
to its popular usage by the Oxford 
Groups. 

The most striking chapter in Evange- 
lism for Our Day is by Leslie Weather- 
head of London who did not participate 
in the Missions but who on passing 


| through New York gave son.: ringing 


challenges to ministers by saying, “Our 
job is not to tell people new things 
(God forbid) but to make them be- 
lieve the things they already know.” 
Principal John S. Whale in both publi- 
cations gives the deeper challenge to 
the task in his addresses on “Committ- 
ment to Christ.” One other  note- 
worthy address is that of Hon. Fran- 
cis B. Sayee on “The World Crisis and 
Christ.” The latter portion of the large 
book gives a compendium on method 
of the New Evangelism which is very 
helpful, particularly that which ap- 
plies to youth by Roy Burkhart. Per- 
haps no better open forum on the 
“how” of this new emphasis can be 
found. 
F.N. 


Biography 

Son to Susanna, by G. Elsie Harrison, 
Cokesbury Press, 377 pages. $2.50. 

This is a very unusual biography 
which throws a light on John Wesley 
which has been missed by some of his 
biographers. The author reveals clear- 
ly the bitterness which existed through 
life between the parents of John. Su- 
sana, the mother, stands out as a 
woman of strong conviction and char- 
acter. Samuel, the father, is a poet 
who was too prone to let his own family 
suffer as he sought to further his am- 
bitions in the Church. John, of course, 
is joined in sympathy with the mother; 
Charles, the hymn-writing brother, 
shares the qualities of the male parent. 
There is good evidence here that par- 
ental strife does not always breed in- 
feriority in character. 

A considerable portion of the pages 
are taken with the affairs of the heart 
experienced by John. As most readers 
know these were many and serious. 
Mrs. Harrison does not explicitly say 
so but we get the impression that she 
believes that if marriage with Grace 
Murray had been accomplished that 
Wesley might have enjoyed years of do- 
mestic happiness. But jealousy among 
relatives and followers prevented that 
union. The result was a very unhappy 
alliance which Wesley must have seri- 
ously regretted. 

Whether a book such as this will win 
followers for the Wesleyan movements 
may be questioned. I doubt if it will 
drive any from loyalty to Wesley. It is 
typical modern biography brought into 
the religious field. Don’t think of it as 
a book seeking to lower Wesley in the 
eyes of the world. Instead it builds up 
the man, showing his frailities but also 
revealing his sincerely religious experi- 
ences and convictions. 

Above all else, it is readable. 

W. H. L. 
Changing World 

Toward a World Christian Fellow- 
ship, by Kenneth Scott Latourette. As- 
sociation press. 64 pages. $.50. 

It would be possible to write an 
honest review of this book in a phrase, 
namely: “This fifth volume in that lit- 
tle, but powerful series of booklets, 
the Hazen Books on Religion, main- 
tains the standard of the series. 

The volume seeks to do briefly the 
following: (1) To set forth the reasons 
for striving to develop a world-wide 
Christian fellowship; (2) To discover 
the characteristics essential to such a 
fellowship; (3)! To describe the prog- 
ress that is being made toward bring- 
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ing into being a world-wide Christian 
fellowship; (4) To enumerate the prob- 
lems that must be solved if the dream 
of fellowship is to come to full fruition; 
(5) To set forth the next steps that 
are at once feasible and necessary if 
our generation is to make the progress 
toward this goal which can reasonably 
be expected. 

Here is missionary propaganda of 
the better kind put in tablet form for 
quick digestion, 

I. G. G. 


Five Minutes to Twelve, by Adolf 
Keller. Cokesbury Press. 127 pages. 
$1.00. 

In this little book Dr. Keller gives 
to the reader the spiritual experience 
which he received from the Oxford 
and Edinburgh Conferences of the past 
summer. The findings of these con- 
ferences are being reported by others. 

The author is trying to propagate a 
point of view about God, the world, and 
human life which seems to be domi- 
nant in European theological thinking 
and is gaining ground in the United 
States. It is a result of the kind of 
thinking which Karl Barth introduced. 
Much is said about the impotence of 
man, the failure of both love and sci- 
ence, “the downfall of the democratic 
illusion,” “the impotent social gospel,” 
“the failure of the League of Nations,” 
“the control of the world by demonic 
forces” and “the helplessness of the 
world to solve its problems.” Men are 
to take seriously all these facts and 
stop believing that the world can be 
saved by intelligence and human de- 
votion with the help of God, and rather 
fal back upon a great, supernatural, 
unknowable God and his Christ. 

This point of view, to the reviewer, 
seems to be only a _ half-truth and 
therefore dangerous. It is not demonic 
forces that have brought the world to 
its present doleful impasse, but human 
forces that have gone wrong. The 
world is ready for an ecumenical move- 
ment that will proceed upon that later 
assumption. It rightly distrusts the 
controlling theology of Oxford and 


Edinburgh, which in the last analysis 
is a counsel of despair. 
H. W. H. 


Expository 

A Shepherd Remembers, by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. The Abingdon Press. 
176 pages. $2.00. 

The author of this book needs no in- 
troduction to the American clergy as 
ten or more of his books have appeared 
in this country and have received a 
wide response. As the sub-title indi- 
cates this is a series of studies in the 
twenty-third psalm. The method of 
treatment is the characteristic Weather- 
head style although there does not seem 
to be quite so much depth of: content 
as in some of his other works. These 
studies are not technical but they re- 
veal a background of serious study and 
the average preacher will find reward- 
ing suggestions in them. There are 
also some very unusual and striking 
illustrations. 

This volume is greatly enriched by 
the presence of an illustration for each 
chapter in the form of an actual photo- 
graph of shepherd scenes in Palestine. 
A questionnaire is included with sug- 
gestive topics for discussion upon each 
chapter in case it may be desired to 
use the book in that way. 

C. W.B. 


GOWNS 


FOR THE 


PULPIT and CHOIR 


When buying robes, write 


to America’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer. 


Cotrell andLeonard 
Est. 1832 Inc. 1935 
398 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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April Selection of the 
Religious Book Club 


The Christian Mission 
in a Non-Christian 


World 


By HENDRIK KRAEMER 
Professor of the History of 
Religions, University 
of Leyden 
“This book is likely to remain 
for many years to come the 
classical treatment of its 
theme. It will bring new con- 
fidence to many who are per- 
plexed, and supply the princi- 
ples of missionary policy for 
our generation.’”—The Arch- 

bishop of York. 

Specially written for study 
before the Madras Conference, 
and for discussion at that 
meeting. $3.00 


GOD IN OUR 
LIVES 


By Rolland Schloerb 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago 
This book was written to an- 
swer an_ actual question, 
“What does our church mean 
when it uses the word ‘God’?” 
Using the insights of prophets 
and seekers of all ages, Dr. 
Schloerb clarifies the concept 
in simple language. His book 
will help the thinking and 
strengthen the faith of all its 
readers. $1.50 


A NEW APPROACH TO 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By C. A. Alington 


A book which clarifies Hebrew 
history and the message of the 
prophets. Excellent for adult 
Bible class use. $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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THE CLASH 


By Dr. Paul H. Andreen 
A Lutheran’s reaction to war, 
communism, and world-turmoil. <A 
book of the hour on the present 
scene, the vital situation which faces 
men and women in their thinking, 
talking, working, and voting today. 

152 Pages—$1.00 


Augsburg Publishing House 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 














@ WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 
New York Book Publisher respectfully solicits 
worth while manuscripts for publication. 
FORTUNY'S, Publishers, 67 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. 
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Your Church Entertainments 


will be successful when purchased from “The 
House That Helps.” 


’ 

Modern Mother's Day Programs 
by Wm. H. Leach, editor of this magazine, 
is full of good usable material for all ages. 
Mr. Leach has done a helpful bit of work 
in this book. Price 40 cents. 

Get big Free Catalog of Plays, Stunts and 
Special Day Entertainments of All Kinds. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE, Inc. 


Franklin, Ohio Also Denver, Colorado 
































Religious Poems Wanted 





For New Poetry Anthology 





Write: RA29 Editor 
62 Grand Central Annex 
New York, N. Y. 
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SPIRITUAL GROWTH 
Triumphant Service Songs—For young or 
old ... in tune with the times—295 songs, 
complete worship programs, priced low. 
Youth Hymnal—For Juniors, Intermedi- 


TWO SONG BOOKS THAT PROMOTE | 
| 


ates, Young People. A rich source for 
character growth and spiritual guidance. | 
Write today for examination copy \ 
of either book 
RODEHEAVER HALL -MACK CO. 
Dept. C.M.—5-38 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








| YAHWEH 


By Robert Munson Grey 
A novel in the form of an autobiography— 
that of Yahweh, the god of the western 
world—$2.50 
At All Book Stores 


Willett, Clark & Company—Chicago 














MAKE MONEY - win FRIENDS! 


=, 
A Be our representative---earn generous income--- 
ys )Jintroduce Egermeier’s BIBLE STORY BOOK in 


your church and community. Widely acclaimed 





the greatest work of its kind! More stories, 
more pictures, more uty, more truth. Our “Child 
Culture Ctlition bought on sight by eager parents 
everybody loves children and knows one or more wh ht ti 
BIBLE STORY BOOK inspiration for a better life. Whe aeer henae 


and help bring children to Christ. Write for our Special Offer 


Gospel Trumpet Co. :5si Anderson, Ind. 
—— PEWS and PULPITS — 


| Furniture of quality for the 
| church and Sunday school. Fold- 





ing chairs, wood and metal. Your 
| furniture accepted in part pay- 
ment when possible. 


HUNTINGTON SEATING CO. 
125 East 46th Street New York, N. Y. 











OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 
On In Aluminum or Silver Plate 


ay DR, BEST MATERIALS -LOWESTPRICES 
3%) 7®) 
4445 FINEST WORKMANSHIP 

NY Send for Illustrated Catalog 
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ROOM 362 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA.PA. 








CHURCH MANAGEMENT for May, 1938 





From Easter to Pentecost 


ORE and more, each year, the 

churches are stressing the pe- 

riod from Easter to Pentecost. 
The period in 1938 will run from 
Easter, April 17, through Whitsunday, 
June 5. In this period falls rural life 
Sunday, Mothers Day and Decoration 
day. These each give a place for 
Christian emphasis. 

The season, also, offers a splendid 
opportunity to study the early history 
of the Christian Church. The Book of 
Acts, with the Epistles used for refer- 
ence material give about all of the 
study material needed. Some time ago 
we worked out, in the office of Church 
Management a reading course for the 
period based on the Book of Acts. 
These little books can be purchased at 
prices from one cent up and quantities 
can be distributed through your church 
during the season. 

The outline for reading is as fol- 
lows: 

Week Following Easter 

Monday: “Christ’s Ascension” 1:1-26. 

Tuesday: “Day of Pentecost” 2:1-14. 

Wednesday: “Peter’s Sermon” 2:15- 


Thursday: “The Lame Man Healed” 


| 3:1-26. 


Friday: “Arrest of Peter and John” 


4:1-17. 
Saturday: “The Christian Commu- 


nity” 4:18-37. 


Second Week Following Easter 

Sunday: “Ananias and Sapphira” 
5:1-11. 

Monday: “Signs and Wonders” 5:12- 
42. 

Tuesday: “The First Church Of- 
ficers” 6:1-15. 

Wednesday: “Stephen” 7:1-34. 

Thursday: “Death of Stephen” 7:34. 

Friday: “Saul’s Program of Perse- 
cution” 8:1-17. 

Saturday: “Sorcery” 8:18-40. 

Third Week Following Easter 

Sunday: “The Conversion of Saul” 
9:1-31. 

Monday: “Peter at Lydda” 9:32-43. 

Tuesday: “Cornelius the Centurion” 
10:1-32. 

Wednesday: “Peter at Joppa” 10:33- 
48. 
Thursday: “Peter’s Defense” 11:1-21. 
Friday: “Barnabas” 11:22-30. 
Saturday: “Persecutions of Herod” 
12:1-25. 

Fourth Week Following Easter 

Sunday: “Paul and Barnabas” 13:1- 
12. 

Monday: “Antioch” 13:13-43. 

Tuesday: “Iconium and Lystra” 13: 
44-14:28. 

Wednesday: “‘The Legalists” 15:1-12. 

Thursday: “The Sermon of James” 
15 :13-41. 

Friday: “Macedonia” 16:1-15. 

Saturday: “Demon Possession” 16: 
16-40. 

Fifth: Week Following Easter 
Sunday: “Paul and Silas” 17:1-14. 
Monday: “Paul in Athens” 17:15-34. 


Tuesday: “Corinth” 18:1-28. 

Wednesday: “The Holy Ghost” 19: 
1-21. 

Thursday: “Demetrius” 19:22-41. 

Friday: “The Upper Chamber” 20: 
1-16. 

Saturday: “Ephesus” 20:17-38. 
Sixth Week Following Easter 

Sunday: “To Caesarea” 21:1-14. 

Monday: “To Jerusalem” 21:15-40. 

Tuesday: “Paul’s Defense” 22:1-30. 

Wednesday: “Before the High 
Priest” 23:1-11. 

Thursday: “Before the High Coun- 
cil” 23:12-365. 

Friday: “Tertullus” 24:1-9. 

Saturday: “Felix” 24:10-27. 
Seventh Week Following Easter 


Sunday: “Festus” 25:1-27. 

Monday: “Agrippa” 26:1-17. 

Tuesday: “Paul’s Defense” 26:18-32. 

Wednesday: “To Rome” 27:1-26. 

Thursday: “Ship Wreck” 27:27-44. 

Friday: “Melita” 28:1-11. 

Saturday: “Rome” 28:12-31 
Whitsunday 

Reread Acts 2:1-47. 

The Board of Administration of the 
United Brethren Church adopted the 
following program two years ago for 
the season from Easter to Pentecost. 
It was constructed on an ever enlarg- 
ing view of the Christian task. 


First Week: The Church Serving Its 

Community 

Scripture readings. 

Sunday: Revelation 1:17-18; Colos- 
sians 3:1-17. 

Monday: Ephesians 1:15-23; 5:25-27. 

Tuesday: Ephesians 4:1-13. 

Wednesday: John 4:35-36; 10:10-11. 

Thursday: Luke 4:16-19; John 20- 
21 


Friday; Mark 1:16-17. 
Saturday: Matthew 5:13-16. 
Second Week: The Church Serving Be- 
yond Its Community 
Scripture readings. 
Sunday: Matthew 13:31-38. 
Monday: John 17:18-23. 
Tuesday: I Timothy 2:1-8. 
Wednesday: Matthew 9:35; 10:7. 
Thursday: Luke 16:9-14; 9:6-12. 
Friday: II Corinthians 8:1-19; 6-12. 
12. 
Saturday: Romans 10:11-15. 
Third Week: The Church Serving 
Throughout America 
Scripture readings. 
Sunday: Mark 1:32-39. 
Monday: Matthew 9:35-38. 
Tuesday: Acts 1:1-8. 
Wednesday: Acts 8:5-17. 
Thursday: Acts 11:19-26. 
Friday: Luke 10:1, 2, 17-19. 
Saturday: Luke 10:25-37. 


Fourth Week: The Church Serving in 
Other Countries 
Sunday: Malachi 1:11; Isaiah 54: 
Dis ae 
Monday: Luke 2:10; John 3:16. 
Tuesday: Matthew 28:16-20. 
Wednesday: Acts 13:1-4 and 47-49. 
Thursday: Romans 1:14-16. 
Friday: Acts 10:34, 35, and 44-48. 
Saturday: Revelation 7:9, 10; 11:15. 
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The Ideal Woman 


Arranged by Milton B. Eastwick* 


HIS, of course, is based on the 

thirty-first chapter of the Book of 

Proverbs. The numerals refer to 
the verses from that chapter. 


THE IDEAL WOMAN OF FORMER 
TIME 


Compliments to Her 

A worthy woman who can find? For 
her price is far above rubies. (verse 10) 

The heart of her husband trusteth in 
her, and she profiteth him not a lit- 
tle. (11) 

She is like the merchant-ship that 
bringeth treasure from afar. (14) 
Her Industry 

She riseth in the morning while it is 
yet dark, to provide food for her house- 
hold and to prepare the tasks for her 
daughters. (15) 

She seeketh wool and flax and work- 
eth willingly with her hands. (13) 

She layeth her hands to the distaff, 
and her hands hold the spindle. (19) 

She is not afraid of the winter snow 
for all her household are well clothed 
with scarlet. (21) 


Her Resourcefulness 

She maketh linen garments and sell- 
eth them, and delivereth girdles unto 
the merchant. (24) 

She maketh sure her lamps are filled 
with oil that they go not out by night. 
(18) 

Her Social Life 

She stretcheth out her hand to the 
poor; yea, she reacheth forth her hand 
to the needy. (20) 

She speaks with sound wisdom and 
the law of kindness is on her tongue. 
(26) 

She looketh with dilligence after her 
household and hath no time to eat the 
bread of idleness. (27) 

Her Praise 

Her children rise up and call her 
blessed. 

Her husband also praiseth her; 
“Many daughters have done worthy but 
thou excellest them all.” 

Charm is deceitful; beauty is vain; 


*Minister, First Presbyterian Church, North 
Arlington, New Jersey. 


but a woman who serves the Lord, she 
shall be praised. 

She shall enjoy the realm of her 
creation, and her good works shall be 
her praise. (28-31) 

THE IDEAL WOMAN OF TODAY 


Compliments to Her 

The ideal woman who can find? For 
she is above the price of money. (verse 
10) 

Her husband depends upon her, and 
she is a great boon to him. (11) 

She is a helper as long as she lives. 
(14) 

She 
gifts. 


Her Industry 

She is the first one up in the morn- 
ing to get breakfast for the family and 
to put the house in order. (15) 

She makes clothes for her children, 
and is very deft with her fingers. (13) 

She is clever in making over old 
things to look like new. (19) ss 

She makes adornments for the home, 
and it is her touch that makes the 
house attractive. (21) . 
Her Resourcefulness 

She is very shrewd in making her 
household purchases. and can make a 
little money go a long way. (24) 

She handles her allowance with great 
skill. (18) 

Her Social Lfe 

It is she who is interested in the 
church and charitable organizations. 
(20) 

To her the children come with all 
their troubles and she always has a 
kind way about her. (26) 

She manages her household wisely 
with no time for idle moment. (27) 
Her Praise 

Her children respect her, and her 
husband jollies her—‘‘There are many 
fine women, my dear, but you out-do 
them all.” 

A pleasing manner is_ superficial; 
beauty is shallow; but a _ genuinely 
noble woman is worthy of praise. 

She shall enjoy the realm of her cre- 
ation, and her good works shall be her 
praise. (28-31) 


comes to him laden with rare 








Fifth Week: The Church Serving 
Through Christian Education 
Scripture readings. 

Sunday: John 21:15-17. 

Monday: Ephesians 4:11-16. 
Tuesday: I Timothy 4:6-16. 
Wednesday: Luke 2:39-52. 
Thursday: Deuteronomy 4:5-9. 6:4-9. 
Friday: Mark 10:13-16; Matthew 

18:5, 6. 

Saturday: II Timothy 2:2, 8, 15, 24- 

26. 

Sixth Week: The Church Serving in 
All Relationships 
Scripture readings. 

Sunday: Isaiah 58:6-14. 

Monday: Micah 6:6-8. 

Tuesday: Amos 5:21-24. 

Wednesday: James 2:13-17. 

Thursday: Mathew 5:31-36. 

Friday: Matthew 19:16-21. 

Saturday: Matthew 6:31-33. 
Seventh Week: The Church Living and 
Serving in the Spirit 


Sunday: Isaiah 40:27-31. 

Monday: John 14:12-18, 26, 27. 

Tuesday: Acts 2:1-18. 

Wednesday: Acts 4:5-13. 

Thursday: Acts 4:23-35. 

Friday: Ephesians 3:14-19. 

Saturday: Luke 11:9-13. 

Sunday (Pentecost): Acts 2:38-47. 

From another source comes the sug- 
gestion that the period be used to in- 
terpret Christianity in the social rela- 
tionship. The period of Lent is one 
of intense personal devotions. The 
Pentecost season gives an opportunity 
to show how the spirit of devotion can 
be put into practice. 

Regardless of the direction of the ef- 
fort here is a period in the church year 
which offers splendid opportunities. 
The high spiritual tide is reached with 
Easter. 
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OU probably know some men 
who thought they could make an 
automobile, and “save a little , 


money.” The home-made car was 
a disgrace to the men and the com- 
munity and failed to give results. 


Don’t make the same mistake when 
you start a parish paper. You won’t 
get the results and it will prove a 
disgrace to the church. 

The National Religious Press has 
a great assembling plant for produc- 
ing parish papers on a standardized 
plan. We will supply you with a 
worth-while magazine at about one- 
fifth the price ordinary printers 
charge. 





The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me free of charge full particulars 
and samples. 














Your 


Building Problem 


e) NCREASINGLY, _pas- 
tors of many denominations 
are turning to Dr. Henry 
Edward Tralle, church 
building consultant, for con- 
structive, money-saving as- 
sistance in connection with 
problems of church and edu- 
cational building, and of { 
equipment and decoration, 
both in remodeling and in 
new construction. Numer- 
ous unqualified successes 
constitute a most convinc- 
ing recommendation. 
Write for information- 
giving booklet. Address 
more convenient office. 


Henry Edward Tralle 


Church Management 
Auditorium Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
3741 81st Street, Jackson Heights 
NeW ¥ Ree: Cl y 
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The American Mother 


A Sermon by Walter R. Cremeans* 


The Golden Rule Foundation has for a number of years selected 
an American Mother to be named on Mother’s Day. This sermon 


has for its subject the Mother of 1937. 


Much of the material 


however, applies to 1938 or any other year. 


Text: “Standing by the cross of 
Jesus his mother...” John 19:25. 


T is said that the average American 
thinks of the word “mother” as 
standing for the noblest and best in 

humanity. He has idealized the word 
“mother” so that it goes beyond indi- 
vidual women and represents an ideal 
rarely attained by any single indi- 
vidual mother. Above everything else 
motherhood seems to stand for faith- 
fulness under every circumstance. It 
is significant that in the description of 
the Crucifixion the moral collapse of 
practically all the followers of Jesus is 
portrayed, but standing out in relief 
against their desertion is the fact that 
his mother stood by him in his darkest 
hour. Furthermore, mention is made 
repeatedly of several other women who 
stood near and watched while others 
ran away. When we think of this 
heroic devotion of the mother of Jesus 
we can understand the lines of Kipling 
when he sang: 

“If I were hanged on the highest hill, 

Mother o’ mine, O Mother o’ mine! 

I we eana love would follow me 
still, 

Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine!” 

The institution of Mothers’ Day in 

America has developed something of a 
stereotype in Mothers’ Day sermons, 
poems, and stories. It is fortunate, 
therefore, that such an organization as 
the Golden Rule Foundation should set 
itself the task of finding each year 
an actual flesh and blood mother who 
in their estimation represents in tan- 
gible form some of the qualities that 
they think belong in our best concep- 
tion of motherhood. In 1937 the 
choice fell on Mrs. Carl Gray of Omaha, 
Nebraska. In their effort to determine 
among twenty-three nominees one who 
best fulfilled those qualifications, they 
rated Ms. Gray as follows: 25 per cent 
for character, 25 per cent for her record 
as a mother, and 10 per cent each for 
community activity, public speaking, 
health, personality, and human appeal. 
The interesting thing is not that the 
choice fell on Mrs. Gray. I am sure 
she would be the first to admit her 
feeling of unworthiness to represent 
such a high and noble ideal. There are 
certainly thousands of mothers in 


*Minister Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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America who would meet the most 
rigorous demands and requirements as 
outstanding mothers. The most inter- 
esting and significant thing about this 
choice is that the Committee should 
feel that the qualities possessed by 
Mrs. Gray were the kind that ought to 
be set up as a standard for America. 
This Committee was composed of eleven 
persons of prominence who represented 
the business, professional, religious, 
civic, and social leadership of America. 
If such leaders felt that those qualifi- 
cations are what are demanded by the 
present day American of the finest 
type of mother, then it is for us to take 
notice of them and ask ourselves if we 
in our devotion to motherhood are help- 
ing to create a generation of mothers 
that meets these demands. 

Recently I found a most arresting 
phrase in the dedication of a little book 
by Mrs. L. H. Daggett on “Historical 
Sketches of Woman’s Missionary So- 
cieties.” 

To the Memory of 

Mrs. Sarah R. Doremus 

The Founder, First President, and 
First Support of the Woman’s 

Union Missionary Society 
who in thought, love, and_ labor, 
abounded in every good word and 
work: whom we regard as the highest 
representative type of Christian wo- 
manhood, demanded and developed by 
the activities of the nineteenth century. 


The phrase, “demanded and devel- 
oped,” is food for thought. What kind 
of mother is demanded by our day? 
Will our day develop such a woman or 
frustrate her? It is very interesting 
to study womanhood in the light of 
that phrase. In the time of Jesus cer- 
tain demands were made upon women. 
Those demands, however, enslaved and 
restricted them. In most instances it 
seems that the demands of the age in 
which women lived cramped and ham- 
pered them to such a degree that only 
the more heroic spirits among them 
freed themselves from those demands 
and were developed into characters 
that were nobler and freer than the 
average women of their time. 

Among the demands made upon 
women, of course, is that they conform 
to custom and tradition. Miss Vida 
Seudder in her autobiography, “On 
Journey,” makes a significant comment 
on this fact. Speaking of the difficulties 
of early women’s colleges, she recounts 
the fact that it was believed that 
“Woman’s place is in the home” and 
that the female brain is not so con- 
structed that it can withstand the 
rigors of the study of Greek. Yet in 
spite of these and many such claims, 
women have become the peers of men 
in al] fields of intellectual endeavor and 
have freed themselves from these and 
many other silly traditions of their 
times. Economic necessity also de- 
mands too much of some women, warp- 
ing and stifling the best that is in them. 
How fortunate that present-day politi- 
cal science is recognizing the rights of 
women workers and freeing them, to a 
certain extent, from some economic de- 
mands. Biological necessity also lays 
its heavy hand upon woman and de- 
mands that she furnish the future 
population. These demands also have 
in countless instances broken and en- 
slaved women with too much child- 
bearing and thus prevented the full 
flowering of womanhood and mother- 
hood. Many religious customs, also, 
make demands upon women that are 
at once foolish and circumscribing. In- 
stead of developing the finest there is 
in the spiritual nature of women, they 
have throttled ther spiritual qualities 
at their source. 

All these demands were being made 
by the age in which Jesus lived. Women 
of all types immediately sensed in him 
and his message those redeeming and 
developing qualities for which they 
longed and which were their natural 
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right. 
jour 


Jesus has keen the great sav- 


womankind. 
He has freed women from unnatural 
and unrighteous demands of society 
and has released in them those quali- 


of motherhood and 


ties of nobility and creative spiritual 
experience that are their God-given 
portion. 

It is momentous, therefore, that in 
choosing a mother that is typical of 
the best thought of today, a woman of 
outstanding Christian activities and at- 
tainments should be selected. This is 
especially true in an age in which the 
apparent demands seem to be in the 
other direction. Much is being done 
today to relieve womankind, and es- 
pecially the mother, of too much physi- 
cal drudgery. It is only within the last 
few years that the mechanical and in- 
ventive genius of men has been turned 
toward household appliances and var- 
ious mechanical servants to relieve the 
drudgery of housekeeping. Elsie Dun- 
can Yale has written of the “demands” 
of our day in a few striking para- 
graphs: “One day the census taker 
called, and wrote down in a book, and 
so, as I was hangin’ ’round, I thought 
I'd take a look. He had our names and 
ages all, and put down Dad’s vocation, 
and after Mother’s name he wrote she 
had ‘no occupation!’ 

“Why Mother’s up before it’s light, 
and through the work she races. She 
starts the breakfast, straightens things 
and washes all our faces. She packs 
our lunches, finds our books, of course 
it keeps her busy; she washes, irons, 
sweeps and dusts — you’d think she 
would get dizzy! 

“She bakes a cake, and maybe pies; 
she finds some time for sewing. There’s 
mending, making over, too, because we 
all are growing. Then dinner comes, 
and dishes next, first one thing then 
another, and when our homework 
bothers us, we say, ‘Please help me, 
Mother.’ 

“So, she keeps going all the time, 
and though she’s often wea'ry, she never 
gets real out of sorts; she’s always gay 
and cheery. She keeps so busy every 
day, and sure needs some vacation; 
and yet the census man wrote down 
she had ‘no occupation’.” 

Many are the demands upon mothers 
today that would take them away from 
their first duty as mothers and it is 
mly an intrepid Christian spirit that 
enables them to develop into the kind 
of mothers and citizens that our best 
ideas set for them. The demands to 
elong to countless clubs and societies, 
to drink and smoke, to have a smatter- 
ing of knowledge of the newest books, 
and the most popular music, to be well 
dressed and often seen in public, may 
ind often do so enslave the modern 
nother that she falls far short of our 
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best Christian conceptions. 

Let us take a closer look at the quali- 
ties found in Mrs. Gray which the 
committee felt were those that demand- 
ed our greatest admiration. First of 


all they gave 25 per cent each to her | 
character and record as a mother. Of | 


all the qualities associated with mother- 
hood, the most universally admired is 
the quality of goodness, or character. 
It is said that Mrs. Gray, in spite of 
the worldly success of her husband and 
family, always puts character and serv- 
ice above success and social position. 
Religion has the primary place in the 
development and shaping of her char- 
acter. Whatever she is in character, 
she doubtless would ascribe to her re- 
ligious life and belief. She has been 
a Sunday School teacher for fifty 
years. She goes to Kansas City 
monthly to teach a large Bible Class. 
She delivers a series of Bible lectures 
annually in Los Angeles. She was 
among the first, if not the first, to use 
the radio as a medium for teaching the 
Bible. All of these things go to show 
that in the developing of her charac- 
ter it was the Christian motive and 
experience that had the greatest in- 
fluence. 

As to her record as a mother, she has 
three sons and five grandchildren. This, 
however, does not mean much so far as 
figures go. To rank as a good mother, 
of course, means that she has been able 
to give her children a measure of the 
quality of her own character. To do 
this she must make religion a natural 
and normal part of life. All those 

(Turn to page 457) 
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Selected Thoughts for the Quiet Hour 


These selections from the old “Record of Christian Work” of a 

generation ago still bring their strengthening help. They have 

been selected by Richard W. Mansfield, superintendent of the 
Billings P. Learned Mission, New London, Connecticut. 


EFFECTIVE PRAYER 


The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much. Elias 
was a man subject to like passions as 
we are, and he prayed earnestly. .. . 
And the heaven gave rain, and the 
earth brought forth her fruit—James 
5216, 17, 18. 


It is grand to feel that the Christian, 
by the power of prayer, can bring down 
showers of blessing on an entire race 
as readily as the few drops needed for 
his own little plot.—Bishop Brent. 


“A JUST GOD” 
A just God and a Savior.—lIsaiah 
$5 221. 


The grand truth is manifestly this— 
that there is in God an everlasting har- 
mony between the just and the merci- 
ful. He is just, not in opposition to sal- 
vation, but because he is a Saviour. He 
is a Saviour, not in opposition to jus- 
tice, but because he is justice seeking 
to save.—E. L. Hull. 


“THE LAW OF TRUTH” 
The law is the truth.—Psalm 119:- 


142. 


Little boats always totter about on 
the surface of the water, going all 
ways as it happens, and overturning 
in a breath, while the great ship sinks 
deeply in and goes steadily on. The 
cause of its steadiness is its depth. So 
abiding in the great truths of God 
gives steadfastness of motion to the 
soul. It is not “tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine.” It is a great thing to take the 
truth and hold to it. It is a great 
thing to know error and let it alone. 
Holding on to the fundamentals of 
truth, and seeking God’s help, the soul 
is sure to come into the light.—Charles 
L. Goodell. 


“CHRIST LIKENESS” 
Changed into the same image.—2? 


Corinthians 3:18. 


If you go into the mint you will see 
them place a bit of metal on the die. 
With a touch as silent as a caress but 
with the power of a mighty force the 
stamp moves against it. And when 


that touch is over, there is an impres- 


sion upon the coin which will abide 
when a thousand years are passed 
away. So one life moves up against 
another, filled with the power and 
stamped with the image of Christ’s 
likeness; and when that touch of parent 
or teacher or friend is over, there are 
impressions that will remain when the 
sun is cold and the stars have forgot- 
ten to shine.—R. H. Bennett. 


“ONE GOD” 


Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me.—Exodus 20:3. 


You don’t have to go to heathen 
lands today to find false gods. Amer- 
ica is full of them. Whatever you 
make most of is your god. Whatever 
you love more than God is your idol. 
A man may make a yod of himself, of 
a child, of a moth. of some precious 
gift that God has bestowed upon him. 
He may forget the Giver, and let his 
heart go out in adoration towards the 
gift. Many a man’s heart is like some 
Kaffir’s hut, so full of idols that there 
is hardly room to turn around. Rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned, all 
classes of men and women are guilty 
of this sin.—D. L. Moody. 


“HENRY DRUMMOND ON LOVE” 


Love suffereth long and is kind.—1 
Corinthians 13:4. 


I wonder why it is we are not all 
kinder than we are? How much the 
world needs it! How easily it is done! 
How infallibly it is remembered! How 
superabundantly it pays itself back! 
For there is no debtor in the world so 
honorable, so superbly honorable as 
love—Henry Drummond. 


“THE SILENT WITNESS” 


God ... maketh manifest the savor 
of his knowledge by us in every place. 
2 Corinthians 2:14. 


A holy life is a silent witness for 
Jesus—an incense cloud from the heart- 
altar, breathing odors and sweet spices, 
of which the world cannot fail to take 
knowledge. .. . It must and will mani- 
fest its living and influential power. 
The heart, broken at the cross, like 
Mary’s broken box, begins from that 
hour to give forth the hallowed per- 


fume of faith, and love, and obedience, 
and every kindred grace.—John R. 
Macduff. 


“THE VALUE OF MOMENTS” 
Every moment.—Isaiah 27:3. 


We do not realize the importance of 
moments—only let us consider those 
two sayings of God about them.—‘‘In 
a moment shall they die,” and, “In a 
moment... we shall be changed,” and 
we shall think less lightly of them. 
Eternal issues may hang upon any one 
of them. But it has come and gone 
before we can even think about it. 
Therefore let us ask him to keep them 
for us.—Frances Ridley Hovergal. 


“GOD’S MESSAGE TO US” 
A message from God unto thee.— 
Judges 3:20. 


Every day brings its message to us 
from God. Some days call us to en- 
ergy and work. Some days call us to 
be patient and brave. Some days 
bring us a call to brotherhood, sym- 
pathy, and self-denial. We cannot 
choose the day’s message. It is not 
always what suits our desires. But 
only by accepting it will we reach the 
fullness of life and experience that 
God means us to have.—I. R. Miller. 


“PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY” 
Every one unto his work.—Nehemiah 


4:15. 


Christ never promises smooth water 
to his followers. Nor is his church 
a vast assemblage of towboats, pulled 
along by the sheer power of the Divine 
will. Each Christian has his own oar 
of personal responsibility to pull, and 
his own rudder of conscience to steer 
with, and must “work his passage” as 
a free agent.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


“ORDERS FROM HEADQUARTERS” 
Looking unto Jesus.—Hebrews 12:2. 


God seldom tells one man what an- 
other man’s duty is. God is always 
ready to tell every man what his own 
duty is. Therefore it is better to get 
our orders directly from headquarters, 
—and we can if we will. “Don’t ask 
your neighbor for instructions; go and 
ask your foreman,” is the practical! 
counsel of a trade-journal to machin- 
ists. We are not responsible to our 
neighbors; but when ye accept orders 
only from our Guide and Head we shall 
always be true to our neighbors’ in- 
terests.—Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 
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The Rubber Lion 


A Junior Sermon 


NE of the boys has handed me 
C) a small rubber eraser made in 

the form of a lion. A rubber 
lion! And he challenges me to bring 
you a message out of this strange ob- 
ject. 

Indeed, as I sat down to wonder what 
in the world could be said about a rub- 
ber lion, I was somewhat puzzled on 
the matter myself. So there I sat and 
meditated and thought, and thought and 
meditated, trying to find the lesson I 
felt sure must be there. But it just 
wouldn’t seem to come. But as I sat 
in a kind of daze, there seemed gradu- 
ally to grow a tiny voice. Startled, I 
looked around to see where the voice 
came from. Then my gaze returned to 
the little rubber eraser. I decided it 
was he who was speaking. Well, 
thought I, if he is going to do the talk- 
ing, maybe I’d better sit back and lis- 
ten. After a few tiny roars, and some 
friendly grunts and purring, the little 
lion seemed to be saying something like 
this to me: 


I’m a rubber, Mr. Preacher; 
I’m a rubber, don’t you see! 

If I may not be a rubber— 
Then whatever should I be? 


I’m a rubber, Mr. Preacher, 
And my job is to erase; 

When my master makes an error— 
To erase, and save his face. 


When he writes what isn’t truly, 
Just exactly what is right, 

I just rub and rub and ’radicate— 
Till his page again is white. 


I’m a rubber, Mr. Preacher, 

But some marks I can’t rub out: 
Nor can any other rubber 

Rub that blackest black, I doubt. 


When on paper, I can cleanse it, 
Rubbing here and rubbing there; 

But when black gets on the heart-page 
I can never make it fair. 


In the heart, oh, Mr. Preacher, 
One must watch the thing he writes. 
For the thing is like to stay there 
With its sadnesses and blights. 


Then no rubber fiercely rubbing 
Can the black mistake erase. 
Only Christ can be the cleanser 
By his mighty, loving grace. 


Only Christ can wash the heart-page 
That we’ve smudged and marked 
with sin. 

You will have to leave your rubber 
And seek Christ if you would win. 


I’m a rubber, Mr. Preacher, 
Just a rubber, don’t you see! 
And it’s good to be a rubber— 
If a greater you can’t be. 





_ *Minister, First Baptist Church, Arcata, Cali- 
fornia. 


By T. M. Atkinson* 


Then the tiny voice—with a few de- 
parting grunts and roars and purrs— 
grew smaller and smaller and less and 
less, until I couldn’t hear it any more. 
And, lo, the rubber lion had given me 
his message. And I have given it to 
you. 





TO MY MOTHER 


If I should paint your portrait, mother 


dear, 

I could not picture your kind look and 
ways, 

Your constancy and care, through 


childhood days; 

In lonely hours how oft I’ve wished 
you near! 

I’ve missed your counsel wise, and smile 
of cheer. 

These words are futile, though I speak 
your praise, 

No tribute ever sung or said, portrays 

Your steadfast love and faith from year 
to year. 


All undeserving of a love like yours, 

A love that never failed me, that en- 
dures; 

Today I’ll wear this crimson flower for 
you, 

My childhood’s trustful faith again re- 
new. 

With contrite heart, I humbly kneel, 
and pray 

“God bless and keep you,” mother dear, 
today. 

Bertha Nolan. 





A MOTHER’S HERITAGE. 





I cannot give my children all I would 

Of creature comforts nor sweet 
pleasures fling, 

I pass shop windows with a careless 


grace 
As though to say, “We do not need 
a thing!” 


No silly sighing shall one moment steal, 
For well I know the store of wealth 
that’s mine 
From which to give my children all 
that’s worth 
Of that which goes to mold life and 
refine. 


And make it rich with memories and 
hopes, 
These priceless treasures live within 
the soul, 
The love of beauty, friendship’s glad 
quick smile, 
The walk with God revealing life as 
whole. 


My mother gave me these and I in 


urn 
Shall give them to my children with a 
prayer 
That all the mothers that shall ever be 
Shall have this rich inheritance to 
share. 
Edith L. Dahlby, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 





HIS department will be continued 

through the June issue. Reports 

coming to us each day tell of ad- 
vantageous exchanges being made 
which give ministers weeks of relax- 
ation at little cost. This issue repeats 
the items which appeared in the April 
issue but has dropped all that were 
used in March. We would appreciate 
it if ministers would advise us as ex- 
changes are consummated so that the 
requests may be dropped from the de- 
partment. 

No charge is made so long as your 
mailing address appears. When a key 
number is used and mail is addressed 
to Church Management a charge of five 
cents per word is made. Items to ap- 
pear in the June issue should reach us 
not later than May 5Bth. 

Methodist, Edgartown, Island of 
Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts. Less 
than an hour’s sail to Cape Cod and 
mainland. Eighty-five miles from Bos- 
ton and about 35 miles from Provi- 
dence. Island called “Isle of Dreams.” 
Beaches, fishing, boating, golf. Quaint 
New England atmosphere, wealth of 
beauty. Will exchange pulpit and par- 
sonage with minister from or near Chi- 
cago, Detroit, or St. Louis, preferably 
Chicago, either August or September. 
Donald B. Tarr, Box 34, Edgartown, 
Massachusetts. 

Will Supply. Presbyterian minister 
wishes to supply a pulpit—any Protes- 
tant faith—within 100 miles of Auburn, 
New York, during the month of June, 
or any part of that time. I wish to 
attend Auburn Summer School. Will 
accept any reasonable offer and will 
promptly answer any telegram or let- 
ter. Edwin J. Wimer, Brooklyn, Michi- 
gan. 

St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. Popu- 
lation 400,000. Beautiful city, many 
vacation attractions. Will make even 
exchange pulpit and parsonage, with 
some brother of any denomination liv- 
ing near Yellowstone Park, or lake 
section. One service. No honorarium. 
S. G. Schick, 730 E. 13th Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Congregational Church, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. Church with 500 mem- 
bers. Will be glad to exchange pulpit 
and manse with some minister in New 
England, northern Michigan or Canada 
for six Sundays from July 30 to Sep- 
tember 5. One service on Sundays and 
young people. No honorarium. John 
P. Jockinsen, 240 Fourth Street Nerth, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


L "| 


(a) 


Cobleskill, New York. Baptist min- 
ister will supply of exchange four Sun- 
days, July or August (or will arrange 
to fit plans of other minister), any con- 
genial denomination, for use of parson- 
age. Minister and wife, only. Any 
suitable place for vacation, east of 
Mississippi, in Canada or U.S.A. Mil- 
ton R. Kerr, 13 Washington Avenue, 
Cobleskill, New York. 


First Baptist Church, Winchester, 
Massachusetts. Beautiful English 
Gothic architecture. Five hundred 
members. Seven miles from Boston in 
one of New England’s lovely towns of 
1,300 population. Will exchange pul- 
pit and parsonage for the month of 
July. One service on Sunday. Would 
prefer Cape Breton, N.S., Cape Cod, 
or south of Boston on the seashore. 
Rev. R. Mitchell Rushton, 22 Seneca 
Road, Winchester, Massachusetts. 

Rochester, Minnesota. Methodist 
Church of 1,100 members. Home of the 
famous Mayo Clinic. Would consider 
suitable exchange for July. Harold G. 
Frost, First Methodist Church, Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. 

Chicago, Illinois. Presbyterian 
church of 300. Will exchange pulpit 
and manse for month of August with 
pastor of any evangelical church. One 
service a week. Easy access to all the 
opportunities of Chicago—universities, 
seminaries, concerts, museums, enter- 
tainment and sport facilities. Bartlett 
L. Hess, 5207 W. Ferdinand Street, Chi- 
cago. 

California Methodist minister, 400 
members, desires church in middle west 
near educational center. Ohio or In- 
diana preferred. Box “Z,” Church Man- 
agement. 

Troy, Pennsylvania. On the Roose- 
velt Highway, 25 miles south of Elmira, 
New York, in the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Beautiful drives, small lakes, 
streams near. Presbyterian minister, 
two churches. Membership 300 in 
larger, 50 in smaller—desires to ex- 
change pulpits and manse for duration 
of summer school course with minister 
in or near college or university center, 
preferably around New York City or in 
east. Montague White, Troy, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Church of 350 members. Interested in 
exchange of pulpits and manse for 
month of August. Prefer Nova Scotia 
or Ontario, Canada, with opportunities 
for fishing. Not particular about de- 
nomination. Howard B. Withers, 6155 
Pearl Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Methodist, Portland, Arkansas. A 
two-point charge of 250 members. Lo- 
cated in south Arkansas within easy 
distance of many points of historical or 
recreational interest. Immediate sec- 


tion large agricultural developments. 
Membership at both places exception 
ally high type folks. Would like to ex 
change with any congenial church in 
some university section, north, south, 
east or west. R. E. Simpson, Box 63, 
Portland, Arkansas. 

Columbus, Ohio. Methodist Episco- 
pal. Six hundred members. Large, 
modern, brick parsonage facing beau- 
tiful park, overlooking lake. Near 
State University, advantages of sum- 
mer lectures and concerts; art gallery, 
museum, zoo; easy drive to famous 
caves, mounds and State Parks. Con- 
sider exchange with any Protestant 
minister up to six weeks. Ray H. Pier- 
son, 625 Dennison Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Texas. Baptist church, 500 members, 
in city of 15,000 near Dallas, the center 
of Texas. Want to exchange with man 
in California or one of the western 
states for month of August. Nice mod- 
ern apartment. Each to keep own sal- 
ary. C. A. Voyles, Greenville, Texas. 

Suburb of Buffalo. Methodist minis- 
ter. Church of 500 members desires 
exchange pulpit and parsonage for 
month of July. Sunday morning service 
only. Canada, or Atlantic seaboard, vi- 
cinity of Boston preferred. Easy dis- 
tance from Niagara Falls and Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. P. F. A., 5 Church 
Street, Akron, New York. 

Hancock, New York. Methodist min- 
ister will supply pulpit four Sundays of 
August, any congenial denomination, 
for use of parsonage. No exchange. 
Prefer Indiana near Winona Lake, or 
New York near Chautauqua, or New 
Jersey near Ocean Grove but will con- 
sider any suitable vacation spot in 
northeast United States. Roscoe S. 
Strivings, Hancock, New York. 

Will supply. Methodist minister 
wishes to supply last Sunday in July 
and first three Sundays in August for 
use of parsonage or manse in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Florida or 
Canada. James P. Alford, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana. 

Will supply. Congregational minis- 
ter will supply during August any con- 
genial denomination for use of parson- 
age. A location not too far from the 
State of Nebraska is preferred. W. H. 
Clem, Genoa, Nebraska. 


Baptist, Calais, Maine. Most north- 
easterly port in U.S. Offer use of com- 
fortable parsonage for both July and 
August in return for one service each 
Sunday and light pastoral work during 
either month, July preferred. Two 
hundred resident members, many sum- 
mer visitors. Interesting old lumber- 
ing, ship-building, sea-faring center, 
on border, with unique international 
friendliness evident in constant inter- 
changes between Calais and St. Ste- 
phen, N. B. Near: Eastport (famous 
Quoddy Tidal Power project, partiall) 
completed, interesting sardine indus- 
try); Campobello Island (F. D. R.’s 
summer home); St. Andrew’s (Can- 
adian Pacific Railway summer resort 
development) ; St. Croix Island (site »! 
first white settlement in New England 
—1604); good “headquarters” for trips 
to Nova Scotia, Gaspe Peninsula or any- 
where in Maine or the Maritimes, fish 
ing, boating, swimming (in nearby 
lakes); beautiful woods all around 
Baptist preferred, not required. Edward 
Goodman, 18 Lafayette Street, Calais. 
Maine. 
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Methodist, Central Valley, New York. 
Just at the edge of Bear Mountain 
Park, ten miles west of West Point and 
forty miles from the George Washing- 
ton Bridge on Concrete Road, on route 
32. Will exchange pulpit and parson- 
age with all improvements including 
electric stove in kitchen, with minister 
along the shore from Cape Cod to 
Maine. Or will consider supply for one 
service on Sunday in return for use of 
parsonage during July or August. C. 
W. Hunter, Central Valley, N. Y. 

Professor, Kansas City Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, will supply New Eng- 
land church, any denomination, during 
July and/or August, for furnished 
house. Southern New Hampshire or vi- 
cinity of Boston preferred. Emmet 
Russell, 4715 Charlotte, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Church in Rogers Park, Chicago. 
Near Northwestern and Garrett Insti- 
tute; Evanston beaches and ball park. 
Sunday morning _ service. Modern 
apartment. Would like exchange with 
church in New England or mountain 
area, for three or four weeks in July 
or August. No honorarium. Address 
Box XY (Church Management.) 

Altoona, Pennsylvania. The Moun- 
tain City, near the famous Horseshoe 
Curve. Beautiful mountain scenery. 
Presbyterian pastor church of 1,200, 
will make even exchange pulpit and 
manse for month of August. W. L. 
Ritter, 1123 14th Avenue, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 

Community Church, Park City, Utah. 
We offer the use of our parsonage in re- 
turn for one service Sunday. No ex- 
change of pulpit or honorarium. We 
are thirty miles from Salt Lake City, 
right in the mountains. One day’s 
drive from Yellowstone Park. Recrea- 
tion of all types available. Part of 
June, July and August is open. Write 
Rev. E. White, Park City, Utah, Box 
398. 

Trenton, New Jersey. First Baptist 
Church, 750 members. Wanted a sup- 
ply for the month of August and the 
first Sunday in September for the use 
of parsonage. One service. Trenton is 
30 miles from Philadelphia, 40 miles 
from Asbury Park, 75 miles from At- 
lantic City. Fine opportunity for pick- 
nicking and bathing along the beautiful 
Delaware River Valley. Will consider 
exchange in mountains of New England 
or along the shore. Milton G. Perry, 
637 Monmouth Street, Trenton, N. J. 

Federated Church (Baptist-Metho- 
dist), Hamilton, Montana. Two hundred 
twenty members. Exchange with pas- 
tor of any Evangelical church for 
month of August. Minister and wife 
only. Nice church and comfortable par- 
sonage with all modern conveniences, 
situated in the beautiful and famous 
Bitter Root Valley. Mountains, streams, 
hiking and a variety of outdoor attrac- 
tions. No honorarium. One service 
Sunday. F. Marshall Sanderson, Ham- 
ilton, Montana. 

Chicago. Congregational church, 275 
members, one service, no honorarium, 
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ional; Scientific in Method; Evangelistic in 
Spirit. Terms Moderate. 


Generous Self-Help for those in need. Write 
Pres. R. G. Clapp D.D., 5115 Fowler Ave., 
Cleveland, O., for literature or Catalog. Ex- 
pense and endowment checks solicited. 





five-room apartment. Will exchange 
last two Sundays in July and first two 
in August, making possible attendance 
at Ministers’ Week, Presbyterian Sem- 
inary or University of Chicago; or all 
August. Prefer New England or east- 
ern Canada. Edgar M. Ross, 4111 N. 
Troy Street, Chicago. 

komulus, New York. Presbyterian 
church in the beautiful Finger Lake 
region, three miles from Cayuga Lake, 
four miles from Seneca Lake. Good 
fishing. Also near noted summer 
schools at Cornell University, Auburn 
Theological Seminary and Rochester- 
Colgate Divinity School. Will supply 
for or exchange with minister in or 
near Los Angeles, California, during 
July and August. Charles S. Owen, 
Romulus, New York. 

Lakewood, Ohio Presbyterian, 300 
members. One service. Fifteen min- 
utes from Cleveland, ten minutes to 
best Lake Erie bathing meaches. De- 
lightful weather all summer. Prefer 
Colorado, Arizona or Pacific Coast and 
mid-June and July. Frank Nelson, 
17603 Franklin Boulevard, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 





BETTER PARENTHOOD WEEK 


A movement of unusual interest to 
ministers and all church workers is 
being launched this spring. “Better Par- 
enthood Week” is being inaugurated the 
first week of May to link Child Health 
Day, May ist, and Mothers’ Day, May 
8th, in a new, intensified observance. It 
will make an intensive drive to impress 
parents forcibly with their duties to 
their children in the realms of spiritual, 
moral, mental and physical develop- 
ment. 

Better Parenthood Week has the co- 
operation of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Katherine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the Bureau, endorsing the 
week said: “It seems to me that this 
week will offer additional resources for 
bringing before the mothers and 
fathers of this country helpful sugges- 
tions for improving the health and wel- 
fare of their children. It should also 
serve to bring to the attention of par- 
ents the developing services for pro- 
moting the health and welfare of chil- 
dren which are being made available 
under Governmental and private aus- 
pices.” 

The week is being sponsored by The 
Parents’ Magazine. George J. Hecht, 
its publisher, is chairman of a nation- 
wide committee in charge of the ob- 
servance. Associated with him are 
leading parent educators. 





VERMONT SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 


AMATEUR THEATRE 


Morrisville in the Highlands 
Workshop practice in everything a Minister 
needs to know about Drama in Worship or 
Religious Education. Expense of three 
weeks’ Course, July or August: $75. Moun- 
tain climbing, swimming, golf, good food, 
rest. For Folder address: 
ie De tenth 

GRISWOLD WILLIAMS, Director 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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TWO Fourteen 


Day Periods 


FOR SUMMER BIBLE 
STUDY 


An unusual opportunity for concentrated 
study that will return large dividends to 
all who desire to render more effective 
service. 


June 21-July 6—July 7-22 
AT 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
FOR 
Graduates and Seniors of High Schools 
College and Seminary Graduates 
Graduates of Bible Institutes 
Teachers of Secular Schools 
Evangelists and Singers 
Sunday School Teachers 
Christian Workers 
You may come for all or part of these 
periods. Many courses for credit. Tui- 
tion free. Low student rates for room 
and board. 
Write for full particulars 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Ill. 


153 Institute Place 








Training for Church Work 


The Chicago Theological 
Seminary welcomes com- 
petent graduate students 
for the ministry, church 
social work and religious 
education. 

In addition to standard 
theological courses, this 
school does pioneer work 
in sociology. religious 
drama and applied psy- 
chology. 


In the heart of a great city, and 
affiliated with a great university. 


Further information on request. 
ALBERT W. PALMER 
PRESIDENT 
5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 














Twenty-Eighth Annual 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
June 27- July 14 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 
and 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


At Auburn, N. Y. 


Harry Lathrop Reed Albert W. Beaven 
Gaius Glenn Atkins Frank Otis Erb 
John C. Bennett Oren H. Baker 
Harry S. Mason Justin W. Nixon 
Howard V. Yergin Henry W. Luce 
Paul J. Tillich Paul Bentley Kern 


Expenses moderate; for particu- 
lars, address Pres. Paul S. Heath, 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 


THE 











GROVE CITY BIBLE SCHOOL 
July 24- July 30, 1938 


A Rich and Attractive Program 





- -@-— » 
Opportunities for Recreation and Fellowship 
o e-——_ 
For information, write: 
President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 
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Interesting Bits of News Showing Activities of the Churches 


Church Unity Achieved in Fifteen 
Government Projects 


New York—Church unity has been 
achieved in connection with some fif- 
teen government projects such as the 
Cumberland Homesteads and Boulder 
Dam and has been approached in some 
200 other communities throughout the 
country, Dr. Mark A. Dawber, secre- 
tary of the Home Missions Council, 
told Religious News Service. 

Working in connection with the gov- 
ernment cooperative colonies, Dr. Daw- 
ber said, “religion must be equally co- 
operative. Except for those commu- 
nities in which there are enough Cath- 
olics to warrant a Catholic church, a 
single Protestant church has been or- 
ganized on inter-denominational lines. 
This satisfies the religious needs of 
the entire community and allows a uni- 
fied, strong religious program to grow 
where there would be several weak 
churches if they were allowed to de- 
velop along strictly denominational 
lines.” 

ae a | 
Sudeten German Catholics Reported 
Becoming Protestants 


London—The Catholic Herald, pub- 
lished here, reports that the number of 
apostasies among the Sudeten Ger- 
mans of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, 
is on the increase. It is stated that 
4,820 persons joined the Protestant 
Church during 1937, and that of these 
4,806 were formerly Catholics. 


* * * 


Virginia Legislature Passes Liquor 
Control Bills 

Richmond—Four bills tightening up 
local liquor regulation were passed by 
the 1938 session of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Virginia. The bills 
provide for the following: 

(1) Local option to towns and com- 
munities to prohibit the sale of wine 
and beer on Sunday. 

(2) The enactment of a mandatory 
one-month minimum sentence on con- 
viction of selling illegal liquor and a 
minimum one-month jail sentence and 
$50 fine, either or both, on conviction 
of possessing or transporting illegal 
liquor. 

(3) The prohibition of selling liquor 
to persons under 21 years of age or in 
places where persons under 21 are em- 
ployed. 

(4) A law forbidding the transpor- 
tation of legal liquor in a for-hire 
transportation vehicle except on the 
person or in the personal baggage of 
a bona-fide paying passenger. 

x * * 
Religious Play Cycle Is Sign People 
Are Turning to God 

New York—Declaring that religion 
has come to the Broadway theatre in 
this year’s cycle of religious plays not 
by managerial design, but “because it 
is a reflection of what is in people’s 
own hearts,” Gertrude Lawrence, star 
of “Susan and God,” described the 





religious cycle as a sign of “a spiritual 
reawakening among the peoples every- 
where, almost a revolt of the masses, 
against oppressive materialistic leader- 
ship of the dictators, toward the glori- 
ous freedom and peace of their spiritu- 
al Liberator.” 

Miss Lawrence, speaking from the 
pulpit of the Broadway Temple Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, pointed out 
that this year’s cycle of religious plays 
is proof that “the modern theatre, like 
the theatre of old, mirrors not only 
life, but the innermost thoughts of 
man.” 

* * nS 
Nazi Spy in Every Church, Karl Barth 
Charges 

London—Christian preachers in Ger- 
many cannot deliver a single sermon 
without the knowledge that a paid or 
unpaid spy, or a member of the Secret 
Police, is listening, said Dr. Karl 
Barth of Basle, when speaking at Ox- 
ford on the occasion of the conferment 
upon him of the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. 

* ok * 
Church Authorities Approve Unique 
London ‘Venture in Reunion’ 


London—Church authorities, includ- 
ing the Bishop of London, have ap- 
proved an experimental “venture in 
church reunion” in which a Church of 
England Communion service is held in 
a London Congregational Church with 
the sermon preached by a _ Baptist 
minister. The services, conducted at 
the King’s Weigh House Church, are 
arranged by Anglican and _ Free 
Church ministers, the prayers are 
taken by either or both and the pulpit 
is occupied equally by ministers of the 
Free Churches and the Church of 
England. Because of division on the 
subject of the Ministry and Sacra- 
ments, Holy Communion is celebrated 
according to Anglican rites. The serv- 
ices also follow the sacramental form 
of worship introduced by Dr. W. E. 
Orchard, who joined the Catholic 
Church some years ago. The simple 
observance favored by the Free 
Churches is also followed. 

S. £79 
Churches Support Bill Calling for Blood 
Tests of Drunken Drivers 


Albany, N. Y.—Assemblyman Dut- 
ton S. Peterson, Methodist minister of 
Odessa, Schuyler County, is appealing 
to clergymen and church organizations, 
as well as civic-minded individuals 
and associations, for support, by wire, 
phone or letter, to the Speaker and to 
their individual assemblyman, of his 
bill empowering peace officers to have 
blood and urine tests taken of persons 
arrested for drunken driving. 

The New York State Council of 
Churches has endorsed the measure. 
The Council is also circulating a fac- 
simile of Mr. Peterson’s letter of ap- 
peal, with a reprint of stories recently 
appearing in Albany papers on the 68 
deaths, the 1,396 injuries, the 3,488 rev- 





ocations and the 3,909 suspensions of 
drivers’ licenses, and the estimated 
$2,360,000 taken out of the _ pocket- 
books of New York State residents for 
reckless acts of drunken drivers last 


year. 
* * * 


South Carolina Methodist Group to 
Fight Union Plan 


Nashville—Leaders among clergy 
and laity of the Southern Methodist 
Church, whose headquarters are in 
Nashville, are debating the significance 
of the news received from the Metho- 
dists of South Carolina that 700 
churchmen there have put their names 
to a resolution calling on delegates to 
the General Conference from that state 
to oppose unification with the other 
two branches of Methodism when the 
question is voted on in April at Bir- 
mingham. 

- * ” 


‘Beano’ Churches Have No Right to 
Oppose Liquor Licenses 


Boston—Clergymen who run beano 
parties in their churches have no moral 
right to object to the licensing of 
liquor establishments in the neighbor- 
hood of the church, declared a Cath- 
olic layman at public hearing today on 
the granting of liquor licenses. 

Attorney John R. McVey, without 
mentioning churches or clergy by name, 
declared that men and women who can 
ill afford to do so “squander” their 
money every week on beano games in 
the churches. “These people who cir- 
culate petitions to prevent the sale of 
liquor ought to circulate petitions for 
the church to stop beano games,” he 


said. 
” * * 


Preaching Missions Planned in Sixteen 
Countries 


New York—A proposal for a Na- 
tional Preaching Mission in America 
during the autumn of 1940 and the 
winter and spring of 1941 to be held 
in conjunction with similar national 
preaching missions in fifteen other 
countries of the world, will be pre- 
sented to the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America by its 
Department of Evangelism, Dr. Jesse 
M. Bader, secretary, told Religious 
News Service. The preaching mission, 
he said, will culminate a three-year 
program of his department to be 
launched this fall. 

* + * 
Indian Clergy to Combat Efforts to 
Tax Churches 

Fort Wayne, Indiana—A program to 
combat what they believe to be the 
Indiana State Administration’s en- 
croachment on the formerly inalienable 
rights of the Church through taxation 
is being considered by the Fort Wayne 
Ministerial Association. A commit- 
tee has been appointed by the Rev. 
Barton A. Johnson, president, to study 
the situation and submit a report to 
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the association which represents prac- 
tically all Protestant churches of this 
city and county. 
* * * 
Church Barred from Richmond 
Residential District 

Richmond, Virginia—No church, re- 
gardless of its denomination, may be 
erected in Hampton Gardens, an ex- 
clusive residential section near this 
city. 

The Hampton Gardens Association 
voted 51 to 7 against the location of 
St. Giles Presbyterian Church, or any 
other church in that residential sec- 
tion. A petition signed by 41 associa- 
tion members objected to the proposed 
church on the grounds that the “‘peace 
and quiet of the localitv would be dis- 
turbed, that clustering of a large num- 
ber of cars on Sunday would consti- 
tute a traffic inconvenience and hazard, 
and that property owners had bought 
their lots with the written understand- 
ing that Hampton Gardens was to be 
strictly a residential area.” 

~~ * * 
World Calvinistic Congress to Be Held 
in Scotland 


Edinburgh—The World Calvanistic 
Congress will meet here from July 6-11, 
it was announced by W. Rounsfell 
Brown, honorary secretary. The Con- 
gress, successor to a small conference 
of the evangelical churches held in 
Geneva in 1936, will be devoted to the 
general topic: ‘*The Reformed Faith 
and Its Ethical Consequences.” 
sentatives from the United States, 
Holland, France, Germany, 
and Switzerland have already signified 
their intention of attending the Con- 
gress. 


The American Mother 
(From page 451) 





qualities which we demand of our best 
citizens become the norm and accepted 
standard of the home. To fail to attain 
them is to miss the aim of motherhood. 
Motherhood is usually associated with 
tenderness and love, yet we apply the 
term mother to nature. Mother Nature 
is a stern taskmaster sometimes. She 
says “don’t” quite as loudly as she says 
“do,” and the penalties that she inflicts 
are sometimes relentless and_ hard. 
Mothers often find the command 
“don’t” much handier than a program 
of doing. Yet it is a doing program 
about which the real mother is con- 
stantly concerned. The story goes that 
once a little boy said to his mother, 


“Mother, I wish ‘don’t’ was a swear 
word.” “Why?” asked the astonished 
mother. “Then perhaps you wouldn’t 


use it so often.” 

Another quality found in the de- 
mands for a mother who fulfills the 
needs of our time is community activ- 
ity. Mrs. Gray’s activities in the com- 
munity are largely connected with the 
church and religious work. However, 
we are given to understand that she is 
interested in all good things that help 
to make the community a real home for 
all the people. For, after all, no 
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Does Your Chureh Need Money? 

















This little Church will help your Church 
SOLVE the FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


@ This small coin container, strongly made of 
wood, easily opened and resealed, has a tre- 
mendous appeal. 


100 Containers, used under our plan, will 
easily raise $1000.00 PER YEAR. 
One church raised $1745.00 last year using 


150 banks. 

Will replace commercial activities with Con- 
structive Giving. 

Have been in use for 3 years in Some Churches 


Write for details of our Wonderful Plan, which has 
helped many churches to overcome financial distress. 


Home Novelties Company 
Box 375 


Lebanon, Penna. 
Send 25c for sample 





STEPPING TOHIGHER USEFULNESS Start Climbing! Revelation 2 mi 


Union Bible Seminary helps to make preachers and Reach the 

teachers. Courses of study help those who cannot at- Prophecy , [Bech | step makes 
tend. Hear what a preacher said about the top Top! anes 2 higher pulpit 
course: “I have two splendid books on Homiletics Each step taken makes 
and I hesitated sending for these ‘Twenty Lessons John a better preacher 


in Homiletics’ as I thought the work might just bea 
duplication of what I have on hand. They are more 
practical than my books because they are more con- 


densed and simple.’’—Cong. pastor. 


—Other courses have similar recommendations— 
UNION BIBLE SEMINARY, Dept.101, Westfield,Ind. 


Homiletics 
RARER. |i SN 


Better 


| Each course has 20 lessons 
Exodus { reasonably priced at 50 cents 
All Six Courses (120 lessons) in a 
loose-leaf binder—$3.00 






Genesis 






One-half the Original Price _ sss 








HAVE YOU LOST YOUR INSURANCE? 
Would You Like to Be Protected NOW? 
For 678 years the Friendly Societies of England have been paying Death 
Benefits of $1,000 at an average annual cost of $10 for ages 2 to 55. 


Ask for our schedule of ‘“‘Costs in Contributions,” ages 2 to 65. 
MEN. E. H. Rettig, President, BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES of the 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT LEAGUE, 4031 Francis Avenue, Seattle, Washington 





DIRECTED BY CHRISTIAN 








mother can entirely separate her fam- 
ily from the other families of the 
neighborhood. The real mother must 
be interested and active in al] efforts 
to make the community a good home 
for all the children of the Heavenly 
Father. According to Jesus the ideal 
society is a place where all men are 
brothers and where God is recognized 
as a loving and sympathetic Father. 
Religious and social ideals picture the 
community as a good home. The Col- 
lege Settlements Association years ago 
defined qualification for membership as 
follows: “That you have a vision of 
brotherhood wherein no man lives un- 
to himself; of a neighborhood where 
no man may fall among thieves; of a 
house wherein are many mansions and 
no dark rooms; of a freedom that is 
perfect service.” Such certainly is the 
ideal of the good mother. 
Motherhood peculiarly qualifies 
women for public service. Miss Scud- 
der in her auto-biography mentioned 
above, says: “Not that I would deny 
to women possible eminence in the arts, 
though an outstanding musical genius 
is still to seek among them. Many 
embryo poets and a few painters have 
passed under my eyes; and interesting 
recent development is the increasing 












5, Glorious, GoldenVoiced 


aullons 
CROWNING TOUCH TO 
A BEAUTIFUL CHURCH 
@ Automatically played, richly 
beautiful in tone ... yet 
available for as little as 
$6,000. The perfect answer to 
the quest for a truly dis- 
tinctive memorial. Interesting 
particulars on request. 
. J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
= 190 Deagan Bldg. CHICAGO 














Stained Glass Windows 


FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG 
229 West Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Designs Furnished on Request 























CHURCH FURNITURE— 


DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 
Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday School 
Furniture. We allow for or sell your old 
equipment. 

Catalogue and details on request 
| REDINGTON CO., Dept. B, Scranton, Pa. | 






























You can honor and also stimulate 
support of your Church through the 
praising testimony of Bronze Tab- 
lets. We have special designs for 
this purpose. In consulting us you 
gain very helpful literature and 
full size designs free. 


Nameplates Memorial Tablets 
Contributor’s Honor Rolls 


Bronze Tablet Headquarters 


United States Bronze 
Sign Co., Ine. 


476 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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MAKERS OF FINE CHURCH W@MDUORK 


Peuss: Chancel Furntrure: Fons 
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Choir 
Pulpit 


Hangings, 









GOWNS 


Bible Markers, etc. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
reasonable prices. State your 
needs. Catalog and samples on 
request. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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228 East 5th Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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number of women sculptors. Yet ex- 
cept for the novel, which is essentially 
a social document, few women in any 
of these lines reach the front rank. On 
the other hand, they are found furnish- 
ing expert leadership in almost all 
forms of civic and social activity. 
G. B. S. is not alone in thinking it 
merely a question of time when the 
highest positions in the state will fall 
into their hands. The reason for their 
special capacities and preferences may 
conceivably be the sublimation of their 
maternal or domestic instincts. Women 
are natural homemakers; they have 
been trained for generations in the 
management of households; what is 
the state, when it comes to that, but 
one big family, an area not of regu- 
lated —or unregulated — competition, 
but of co-operative peace? As it more 
and more assumes this character in the 
good days coming, women may find 
their distinctive inheritance and their 
special gifts more and more valued and 
necessary. 1 

As to public speaking and health, 
not all mothers could qualify as well 
as Mrs. Gray. She happens to have 
the talent for public speaking and is 
not burying her talent, but is using it 
for human betterment. Other mothers 
may, or may not, have this talent. 
Whatever talents they have should be 
carefully and scrupulously used for the 
good of all. Health certainly is to be 
desired by all mothers. It is surely 
their right and society owes it to them. 
On the other hand, no mother can 
afford to neglect her health in the 
interests of other things. If she does, 
she thereby hampers and limits her 
usefulness. She should have it in her 
own right and impart it to her children. 
Mothers must recognize the right of 
their children to be well-born, with no 
social or physical taint 
their blood. 


fastened in 


Personality is recognized as one of 
the qualities to be desired in a mother. 
Although 67, “she is still pretty, still 
brightly energetic, and quite as much 
a personage in her sphere as Carl Gray 
is in his.” Her husband has attained 
national prominence as the president 
of a great railroad system. To be able 
to achieve in the field of motherhood 
and in human personality, qualities 
that are outstanding and to make as 
definite a contribution in the building 
of home and character as her husband 
has in the field of building railroads, 
is no’mean achievement. One of the 
greatest women of all time has as the 
only inscription on her monument in 
Rome, “The Mother of the Gracchi.” 
To be a radiant and attractive person- 
ality is something to be desired by all 


1. E. P. Dutton Co. (1987). 











mothers. To be able to pass this quality 
on and to bless the world through it, 
is something for which all mothers 
should pray and strive. 

Human appeal is also listed as a 
quality demanded of a great mother. 
It is the secret hope of all parents 
that their children shail think of them 
primarily as attractive human beings. 
How many sons and daughters think 
of their parents only as the people who 
provide their home for them, who fur- 
nish their clothing, food, ete.? For 
such children mothers are merely insti- 
tutions. Happy the mother who is an 
attractive human being to her children. 
Some children go to ther mothers for 
protection, comfort, pity, food, or cloth- 
ing. Only too rarely do they seek them 
out for the real joy of human fellow- 
ship they find in them. 

It is said that our age is demanding 
more and giving less than any previous 
age. It is certainly a time of relent- 
less demands and many people are find- 
ing it impossible to measure up to its 
requirements. The pace is too great 
for our poor human frames, and many 
people are asking if it is worth the 
effort. Perhaps the modern mother is 
more justified in asking that question 
than any other person. To measure up 
to all the demands of our age is a 
terrific and crushing experience. Al- 
together too few mothers are finding 
the Christian motive and experience 
the developing factor in life. After all, 
the great mother is simply a great 
Christian. The demands of Christ, in- 
stead of crushing and enslaving her, 
develop within her the finest things that 
we know in womanhood and mother- 
hood. Let us pray that our times may 
demand and develop such mothers. Let 
us hope that they may find their 
greatest joy both in motherhood and 
in their experiences as Christian mem- 
bers of a better human society. 





DON’T QUIT 


“When things go wrong, as they some- 
times will, 

When the road you’re trudging seems 
all up hill, 

When the funds are low and the debts 
are high 

And you want to smile, but you have 
to sigh, 

When care is pressing you down a bit, 

Rest, if you must—but don’t you quit. 


Life is queer with its twists and turns, 

As every one of us sometimes learns, 

And many a failure turns about 

When he might have won had he stuck 
it out; 

Don’t give up though the pace seems 
slow— 

You may succeed with another blow.” 
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GIFT AT GRACE 4 New “PENNY-A-MEAL” Offering Bank 


A Spiritual Method of Supplementing the 
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order of any size.... 
gratis. 
the extra cost of imprinting. 
































Envelope System During Vacation Time 


aE $3.50 per hundred 
Gummed Labels (to be easily attached by buyer) 1.50 per hundred 


Transportation extra 


FOUR DIFFERENT COLORS FOR QUARTERLY DISTRIBUTION 


Name of Church or Organization will be printed on labels at $1.00 for 
On an order of 1,000 labels the printing will be 
Order enough labels to cover the entire campaign —this saves 


Sample submitted. 


wzeezes (ARROLL GOOD, Inc., 159 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
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THE WONDER 
OF A WOMAN’S LOVE 


Here is a child. What is the power 
which can bring that child to the ful- 
ness of its possibilities? The strength 
of the mason and the carpenter can 
build a house for it to live in. The 
huge forces moving in a locomotive 
may bring to the city the food by which 
that child is fed. The club of a police- 
man may keep the house he lives in 
from violence without. But all these 
things together, though they may safe- 
guard existence, cannot give that child 
his highest life. In order for the house 
he lives in to be a home, there must 
be the wonder of a woman’s love. For 
the child’s full growth in happiness, in 
confidence, and in serenity of soul, the 
gentle spirit of his mother is more 
powerful than all the world beside. 
From Great Men of the Bible by Wal- 
ter Russell Bowie; Harper & Brothers. 


REMEMBER JESUS CHRIST 


I have gone into homes where a 
mother has passed away, and the mem- 
ory of her loving spirit still made her 
a member of the family group, soften- 
ing the asperities, quickening the spirit 
of forgiveness, and binding the mem- 
bers together in their common love of 
her. Let us remember Jesus Christ, 
make him a member of our church 
family, as we come to his table. If any 
of us today bring the gift of our loyalty 
to the altar and remember that we 
have aught against our neighbor, let 
us first forgive our neighbor, even as 
we pray for forgiveness of our own 
sins. Where his spirit presides there 
can be no strife. He prayed that we 
might all be one, even as he and the 
Father were one. We cannot cherish 
hardness of heart against any man 
with that prayer ringing in our ears. 
“Remember Jesus Christ.” From The 
Feast of Quails by Howard J. Chidley; 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 





I walked a mile with Pleasure. 
She chattered all the way, 

But left me none the wiser 
For all she had to say. 


I walked a mile with Sorrow, 
And ne’er a word said she; 
But, oh, the things I learned from 
her 
When Sorrow walked with me! 
—Robert Browning Hamilton. 











A BIBLE MOTHER 


Fear clutched at the heart of Joche- 
bed while Pharaoh’s men were baby- 
hunting in the streets. Half in panic 
and half in stratagem, she hid her baby 
boy in the bulrushes by the river, near 
the pool where a princess came down to 
bathe; left him, surely, with a prayer, 
“Float, little boat. Guard him, God.” 


The princess found him, loved him 
when his baby hands reached her 
cheek, took him home to the court of 
her father. The baby cried. He needed 
a nurse, a Hebrew nurse. The baby’s 
sister knew of one; she was sent run- 
ning to ask Jochebed to be “nurse” to 
her own child! 

“Give us your child until he is 
seven,” says a great church, “and 1 
care not what you do with him after- 
ward.” Jochebed had her child through 
the plastic years. Bit by bit, little by 
little, she poured into his ears a love 
for his people and a reverence for 
their God. Egypt could not hold him 
after that. 

An uncommon mother in Israel. She 
disappears before the boy grows up. 
She never saw greatness come to him. 

“Give me your child until he is 
seven—” 

From 250 Bible Biographies by 
Frank S. Mead; Harper & Brothers. 


DISCOVERING GOD’S LAWS 


Our moral laws came into being just 
as priceless musical compositions came 
into being. How was that? The com- 
poser did not make the music himself. 
He released it. He discovered laws of 
harmony and sound existing in the 
universe, and he arranged his musical 
score in such a way that this harmony 
and sound could come forth. A musical 
composition is in part the creation of 
the composer and in part a revelation 
of something already created in this 
world. So with our great moral laws. 
Law-makers like Moses and the proph- 
ets discovered certain principles exist- 
ing in the heart of man. They for- 
mulated laws which would fit those 
principles which they discovered. Thus 
the Ten Commandments, for example, 
are in part the creation of man and in 
part the revelation of something cre- 
ated in man. From Recoveries in Reli- 
gion by Ralph W. Sockman; Cokesbury 
Press. 


DIVINE HARMONY 


Haydn, who wrote his score like that 
in his Creation, was brought in as an 
old man to Vienna, in 1808, to listen 
to his own music. When the chorus, 
“Let there be light,” was rendered, the 
people rose and cheered. The aged 
composer tried to rise, too, but, unable 
to do it, he pointed upward and said, 
“Not to me; from thence, from thence 
it all comes!”’ And whence we get to 
the chorus of Christian graces, no 
praise to us; “not to me,” never, but 
from thence, from heaven it all comes. 
The Divine power, and the Divine na- 
ture, and the Divine sequence, begin- 
ning with the cleansing, then making 
our calling and election sure, then 
keeping us from falling, and at last 
bringing us to the glory. “Not from 
me; from heaven, from thence.” 

I suppose the instrument, the one in- 
strument that best represents the 
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chorus, is the organ. I suggest to you 
that the Christly life should be like the 
great organ. We pull out the stops, 
the mighty Spirit of God fills the in- 
strument, and then Jesus comes, and 
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Why is the ascension pictured by 
Luke as an occasion of “great joy’? 
We would naturally picture it as an 
hour of deep sorrow. But, so far from 
being sad at seeing the Master no 
longer, ‘“‘they ... returned to Jerusalem 
with great joy.” Some explanation 
evidently is needed. Could it be that 
during the forty days they had become 
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so accustomed to fellowship with his 
invisible presence that the loss of com- 
radshin with his physical self was 
turned into a strange new joy? Per- 
haps to Luke’s words in today’s Scrip- 
ture should be added the promise in 
Matthew 28:20, “Lo, I am with you 
always.” From To-Day, Issue _ by 
Ralph S. Cushman; The Westminster 
Press. 


NEW PEW PHONES GIVE HIGH 
DEGREE OF EFFICIENCY 


Perhaps no field of human activity 
has ben developing more than that of 
radio amplification. Its application to 
pew phones for the deaf has revolu- 
tionized this necessary equipment in the 
modern church. We were given a 
demonstration a few days ago of a 
truly modern outfit which amazed us. 

First of all, the microphone and am- 
plifier are contained in one unit. The 
instrument, equipped with the latest 
type of Brush microphone, will pick up 
the human voice and other noises at a 
distance of fifteen or more feet from 
the source. Think what this means. 
The voice of the preacher when it 
comes to the person using the phone 
will be the voice he would hear if his 
ears were good and he sat in the pew. 
It will not be a “phone” voice but a 
natural one. It also means that this 
unit may be placed out of sight in- 
stead of on the pulpit. Or may be on 
the wall, back of a cross, or even un- 
der the first pew. 

The little phones also have the Brush 
crystal. That makes them extremely 
sensitive. The amplifying contro] is 
placed in the unit which goes with the 
individual phone, The user may les- 
sen or increase volume to fit his local 
needs. The old way was to adjust vol- 
ume at the microphone. 

By placing the contact units in vari- 
ous parts of the church the deaf may 
be seated, without segregation, and 
listen, without embarrassment, to the 
entire service. Courteous ushers may 
have the little receivers in a suitable 
container at the rear of the church, 
handing them to the worshipper upon 
his request. 

The cost of the new type of equip- 
ment is not as much as was charged 
for the older outfits. If you are in- 
terested in one of these send us the 
floor plan of your church, indicating 
pulpit, lectern, organ and pews. We 
will turn the item over to the manufac- 
turer. 
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Labor Legislation in America 


This is the last subject to be treated by Professor Ludlow in his 

“Minister’s Social Primer.” In order to give an adequate treat- 

ment to it we have divided the subject into two installments. 

The second installment and the last article to appear in the series 
will be published in the June issue. 


HE study of labor problems in 

America undertaken from any point 

of view will produce two conclu- 
sions: first, that labor problems exist 
today in a more serious form than any 
time in our history and in the second 
place, the various attempts made by 
workers and employers to cope with 
the problems have not been entirely 
successful. To some writers the evi- 
dent answer to such conclusions would 
be that the only other agency that 
could come into the picture would be 
the public or society itself. Since so- 
ciety thinks and acts in an organized 
manner through the state it is really 
governmental action (local, state, and 
national) which can aid in the settle- 
ment of labor differences. Those who 
believe that state intervention in labor 
disputes and improvements base their 
thinking upon two assumptions. In the 
first place they believe that workers 
should live in a socially desirable world 
and in the next place that the state 
can and should interfere in the eco- 
nomic relationships of its citizens 
whenever these aims are not realized. 


In America there has been one main 
factor which has promoted labor legis- 
lation. It is the doctrine or theory 
of police power. In England the sky 
is the limit. In this country both fed- 
eral and state constitutional limitations 
are found. The size of our country 
and variety of geographical and social 
conditions present difficult problems 
for the federal government and allows 
disunion among the forty-eight states 
over the problem of labor legislation. 
Progressive states like Wisconsin are 
therefore at a disadvantage for their 
work is often nullified by more back- 
ward states. 

Not only have the political disunion 
of our states hindered a unified policy 
for labor legislation but certain con- 
stitutional limitations both federal and 
state are still obstacles. For example 
what is the meaning of the fifth amend- 
ment which declares that no federal 
law shall deprive any person of “life, 
liberty, or property without due pro- 
cess of law?” In our earlier history 
our courts held these words to mean, 
in economic relationships, ‘freedom of 


contract” and “the right to do busi- 
ness.” Viewed superficially, both fed- 
eral and state labor legislation seem 
to be on the horns of a dilemma. There 
are, on one side, the constitutional res- 
trictions and on the other side the com- 
merce and taxation powers (for federal 
government) and the police power (for 
the state governments). We find, how- 
ever, in the fifth and fourteenth amend- 
ments a phrase which gives us a so- 
lution and that is “due process of law.” 
Freedem of contract and also the right 
to do business may be abridged if due 
process of law is maintained in a con- 
stitutional manner. 


When labor legislation is viewed from 
this angle it means that the right of 
an employer to work his employees 
any number of hours, for any amount 
of wages and kinds of conditions is 
constitutional. Only when it can be 
showed that the public welfare is being 
endangered or some one is being denied 
the right of “equal protection of the 
laws” can another view of “due pro- 
cess” be maintained. Many labor laws 
both federal and state have fallen 
short of the meaning of constitution- 
ality because they failed to give “equal 
protection of the laws.” 


Labor legislation has been looked 
upon by many as class legislation. The 
first case to come before our Supreme 
Court which gave a decisive expression 
on this subject of ‘equal protection” is 
that of Holden vs. Hardy in 1898. In 
this case the court declared that indi- 
vidual workers were not the economic 
or bargaining equals of employers, and 
protective legislation was not class 
legislation. In the nineteenth century 
the doctrine of public welfare was used 
primarily to curb the freedom of con- 
tract of producers in favor of con- 
sumers. The Anti-Trust law of 1890 
is an example of this point. After the 
case of Holden vs. Hardy in 1898 the 
courts worked out two main tests for 
constitutionality of class legislation. 
The first test asks: Is the purpose of 
the law to benefit the public or society ? 
The second test is this: Is the basis 
of the classification directly related to 
this purpose? 


By William L. Ludlow 


Preventative and Relief Measures 


The problem of governmental action 
to adjust labor supply to labor demand 
has engaged the attention of econom- 
ists and sociologists for some time. 
States and municipalities as well as the 
federal government have tried in sev- 
eral ways to meet this problem. The 
measures proposed have been either 
for the prevention of unemployment or 
for the relief of unemployment. Pre- 
ventive measures have included such 
acts as collection of various kinds of 
unemployment statistics, the tighten- 
ing of immigration restrictions, regu- 
lation of private employment agencies, 
regulation of money and credit, educa- 
tion and vocational training, adminis- 
tration of public employment ex- 
changes, modification of anti-trust laws, 
advance planning of public construc- 
tion, and national economic councils. 
Relief measures include state unem- 
ployment insurance plans and payments 
in the form of money. Federal] aid 
which is matched dollar for dollar by 
the recipient state has amounted to 
more than seven million dollars each 
year since 1925. 


The private employment agency has 
been regarded by some as a social evil. 
In Idaho and Washington legislation 
was passed which prohibited private 
agencies from collecting fees. In two 
conservative decisions of our Supreme 
Court, Adams vs. Tanner in 1917, a 
five to four vote, and Ribnik vs. Mc- 
Bride in 1928 curbed the action of the 
state in this matter. The latter case 
of Ribnik vs. McBride we find that New 
Jersey aware that it was unlawful to 
pass any restriction which would have 
the effect of abolishing private employ- 
ment offices outright placed a maximum 
fee which could be charged the worker. 
The court held that such a provision 
violated the “due process” clause of 
our constitution. Any state’s police 
power to set maximum prices for any 
commodity or service is limited to busi- 
nesses “affected with a public interest,” 
such as public utilities and railroads. 
There is a way by which the state can 
curb the private employment agency. 
That method is by setting up competi- 
tive state agencies. 

Ohio was first in establishing em- 
ployment bureaus for in 1890 five per- 
manent municipal bureaus were found- 
ed. During the next forty years the 
movement spread and by 1928 there 
were about 180 public employment of- 
fices in thirty-five states and the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia.1 By June, 1935, ac- 
cording to a study by R. M. Kellogg,?2 
there were thirty-eight state laws regu- 
lating employment bureaus while only 
twenty-eight are in actual operation. 
A beginning was made in 1907 by the 
Federal government in aiding public 
employment. In that year the Bureau 
of Immigration set up a number of 
agencies to place immigrants upon 
farms. In 1915 these offices extended 
their services to all occupations and 
all-grades of wage-earners but as yet 
no national system was in existence 
until the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in January, 1918. A 
two-billion dollar appropriation enabled 
the Service to build up a large organi- 
zation. After the war Congress re- 
duced the appropriation to $400,000 
and the result was curtailing of its 
activities. From 1921 to 1930 there 
was agitation in Congress for legisla- 
tion which would provide an adequate 
federal agency. 


As a consequence of this demand the 
Kenyon-Nolan Bill was introduced but 
the strong opposition of employers and 
private agencies helped to defeat it. 
However, the crisis of 1930 led to its 
passage as the second of the three 
Wagner Bills. The act provided among 
several things the enlargement of 
United Employment Service under a 
director-general, the appropriation of 
four annual amounts of four million 
dollars each year of which three mil- 
lion would be given to the states on 
condition that each state would match 
government gift dollar for dollar. This 
bill was vetoed by President Hoover 
after Congress had adjourned. Mr. 
Hoover then asked his secretary of 
Labor, Mr. Doak, to reorganize and en- 
large the federal service under the 
existing law. The unanimous opinion 
of state employment officers and labor 
economists was that Mr. Doak’s efforts 
brought little or no help to the public 
employment office situation. In 1933, 
Mr. Doak’s successor, Secretary Per- 
kins, abolished her predecessor’s plans 
and Congress then passed the Wagner 
Bill which opened the way for the first 
nation-wide peace time experiment in 
public employment offices. The United 
States Employment Service, with its 
affiliated state services have been hin- 
dered by the necessity for making un- 
employment relief placements, but in 
time should be in position to meet all 
the requirements of a first class agency 
for unemployment. 

Insurance for Workers 

While various types of unemploy- 

ment legislation has been passed by 





1. American Labor Legislation Review, De- 
cember, 1928. pp. 405-08. 

2. R. M. Kellogg, “U.S. Employment Service,”’ 
U. of Chicago Press, 1933. 








both state and federal governments, 
there was a need for some time for 
workmen’s accident insurance which 
would reserve the earning capacity of 
injured workers and provide for family 
support during period of disability. 
Germany and Great Britain were pio- 
neers in this field passing their first 
laws in 1884 and 1897 respectively. In 
this country Maryland in 1902, Mon- 
tana in 1910 and New York state in the 
same year passed laws on this subject 
but found them unconstitutional by 
their respective state supreme courts. 
But after a year or so of education 
and constitutional amendments New 
Jersey acted and New York passed an- 
other compulsory act in 1914. The 
United States Supreme Court in pass- 
ing upon the laws of Washington, New 
York and Iowa in 1917 held them to be 
constitutional exercise of police power. 
Constitutional validity once established, 
other states followed. By 1920 almost 
all the states had legislation on the 
subject. Federal legislation was passed 
in 1916 for federal civilian workers, in 
1927 for longshoremen, and in 1928 for 
private employees working in District 
of Columbia. 


There are three types of agencies in 
our states which administer these laws 
of social insurance. In some forty or 
more a central administrative board or 
commission has been set up which gives 
its full time to supervising the many 
phases of accident insurance. The 
second method is a plan whereby em- 
ployers and employees work out their 
differences without a central commis- 
sion. All points of dispute are settled 
in court. The third type of adminis- 
tration is seen in Wyoming where the 
state treasurer supervises the insur- 
ance fund and in Alabama where a eom- 
pensation commissioner with limited 
advisory powers performs the function 
of a state commission. 


Health insurance is another type of 
legislation which the worker needs. 
Again Germany led the world with its 
legislation in 1883 and England in 1911. 
According to a study made by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
in 1931 there were twenty-one com- 
pulsory systems in operation in the 
world in that year. In twelve other 
countries the system was voluntary. In 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy com- 
pulsory health insurance was found 
only in certain industries. In spite of 
all the facts pointing to the need for 
compulsory state health insurance and 
in spite of the successful operation of 
the European plans, state health in- 
surance is unknown in the United 
States. 


(Concluded next month) 
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Repairing the Old Organ 


HALL we repair the old organ or 

purchase a new one? Here is a 

problem that has confronted 
churchmen ever since the early days 
of Christianity when the “King of In- 
struments” lost its pagan utility as a 
source of music for barbaric revelries 
and was in turn adopted and dignified 
by the Christians for use in their 
churches. Usually cost is the deciding 
factor; expensive repairs are under- 
taken only because of the much greater 
expense of a new instrument. 

But many churchmen are also apt 
to give credence to the popular fallacy 
that old pipe organs—like fine violins— 
tend to “mellow” and improve with 
age. To these men it seems almost 
sacrilegious to destroy a “fine old 
organ,” even though it has long since 
outlived its age and suffered mutilation 
by repeated tuning and repairs. 

J. L. Wedgewood, an acknowledged 
authority on organs, in his book, Dic- 
tionary of Organ Stops, discredits this 
sentimental belief in an _ interesting 
footnote, from which the following are 
salient excerpts: 

“An absurd superstition that seem- 
ingly dies hard is that the tone of 
organs improves with age. 

“The principle that the old is better 
than the new’ may doubtless hold valid 
as far as articles like wine and furni- 
ture are concerned, but in the case of 
organs mere antiquity is, in itself, no 
guarantee of value, but rather the re- 
verse; for in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the antiquity of an organ 
is merely an estimate of its utter worth- 
lessness for practical purposes. 

“ ... the authorities of any church 
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which happens to possess an organ | 


more than 30 years old are strangely 
led to imagine that the pipes have be- 
come vastly mellowed by age and must 
on no account be discarded, or inter- 
fered with, when a new instrument is 
ordered. There is, normally, no more 
sense in asking an organ builder to 
rebuild an old organ, or incorporate 
part of it in a new one, than there 
would be in asking one’s tailor to patch 
up a pair of early Victorian breeches 
and to include them in a new suit. It 
is not denied that economy sometimes 
demands the use of old material, but 
the system is ordinarily very unsatis- 
factory and very much overdone, and 
the English organs would be better for 
less tinkering and rebuilding.” 

Mr. Wedgewood’s book was first pub- 
lished in 1905. Since that time there 
have been no advances in the pipe 






































HAMMON ORGAN BACK OF OLD PIPES 


The illustration shows the installation in Church of Immanuel (Universalist), 
Rockland, Maine. 
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organ builders’ craft which would nul- 
lify the truth of his statements other 
than to slightly extend the time when 
they may become true for some par- 
ticular modern instrument. 

However, many good organ makers 
are able to make use of the material 
in the old organ so that a substantial 
part of the cost of the new is taken 
care of. It is done as a matter of 
economy in an effort to make the best 
of a situation. 

Another plan which has been used 
by some churches preserves the old 
pipes which have a sentimental value 
while the actual organ is discarded in 
favor of a new electric organ. The 
Hammond Organ Company has many 
several installation of this kind which 
have proven very satisfactory. Pipes 
are not used in the Hammond Organ. 
The tones are produced by electrical 
means and then amplified through am- 
plifying systems on the same principle 
as radio amplification. The console 
looks like that on any good pipe organ. 
It has a two manual and pedlal con- 
trol and the playing technique is es- 
sentially the same as in a pipe organ. 
The cost of installing a Hammond back 
of the pipes in an installed instrument 
is usually less than the cost of a re- 
construction job, even when part of the 
material needed is salvaged from the 
old organ. 





CHURCH GIVES 
MAY DAY BREAKFAST 





Long before daybreak on May first 
lights gleam in the kitchen of the Pres- 
byterian church in Whitesboro, New 
York. At five o’clock the church bell 
rings. Soon after, the air is filled with 
the appetizing fragrances of sizzling 
bacon, golden brown wheatcakes, new 
maple syrup and coffee. 

It is the annual May Day breakfast, 
an old New England custom. 

Tickets are sold in advance. Men 
stop on their way to business. Teach- 
ers will stop on their way to school. 
Children, with their mothers, go to 
church for breakfast on May Day. Re- 
gardless of creed they meet in fellow- 
ship across tables flanked with yellow 
forsythia and pink flowering almond. 
Casual acquaintances turn into friend- 
ships and the world is a happier place 
as one comes out into the dewy fresh- 
ness of the spring morning. 

Lucie Hildreth. 





PULPIT& CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


183 Marking 101 vears of service 1938 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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LACKS AUTHORITY 


Editor, Church Management: 

I read the reprint of the Radio Ad- 
dress, delivered by a certain Jewish 
Rabbi, which appeared in the April 
issue of Church Management. 

I doubt if I have ever read an ar- 
ticle so full of unsupportable state- 
ments and of halftruths, as this one is. 
How under heaven did that ever get 
into Church Management? It is a 
splendid challenge and will doubtless 
provoke enough answers. 


I am personally a staunch supporter 
of the National Brotherhood Move- 
ment for Catholics, Jews and Chris- 
tians. My Jewish friends of the syna- 
gogue honor me by asking me to repre- 
sent the Christian Churches whenever 
fellowship meetings are held there. 
But, I am sure that understanding and 
tolerance are not to be strengthened 
by “glossing over the facts.” 

A reference to the Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia will dispose of the “‘San- 
hedrin” question. 

Certainly the question is not “who 
drove the nails into his hands’? 


There is something as Jesuitical 
about evading the real question in the 
Crucifixion of Jesus, as there is in 
the Roman Catholic church’s frequent 
contention that it was not responsible 
for the 341,000 (R. C. 4000) deaths of 
the Inquisition. (cf Inquisition in the 
New International Encyclopedia or 
even in the New Standard Encyclo- 
pedia.) 

I should like to assemble the facts to 
oppose this very faulty and erroneous 
plea of the Rabbi. Certainly nothing 
is gained by such articles. Doubtless 
you have someone in mind to present 
the facts in the case. 

Arnold F. Keller, 
Utica, New York. 


SEE EDITORIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


Editor, Church Management: 

Before I renew my subscription to 
Church Management, there is one 
thing I would like to know. What is 
the attitude of the editors toward the 
discussion of Rabbi Brickner in the 
current issue of the magazine? I looked 
for some editorial statement concern- 
ing this article, but seeing none I was 
anxious to know first hand. 


Personally I have no criticism of 
publishing such items under certain 
conditions, neither do I have any dis- 
position to foster or inflame the Chris- 
tian-Jewish conflict or favor any kind 
of Jewish persecution. Yet I am not 
ready to take the expression of mod- 
ernistic liberals of the Christian side 
or the thinking of twentieth century 
Jews in preference to the words of the 
New Testament. As I see it, the prob- 
lem is a self made one on the part of 
the Jews, otherwise we have no reason 
to preach any other of the facts of the 
New Testament. 





Harvey Brooks, 
Houston, Texas. 


FROM A PROSPECTIVE 
SUBSCRIBER 


Editor, Church Management: 

The April issue of Church Manage- 
ment has just reached me and I have 
read Rabbi Brickner’s article The Trial 
and Crucifixion of Jesus. 

There may be ways of greater sym- 
pathy and closer cooperation between 
Jews and Christians but I am quite 
certain that you have not promoted it, 
in my case, by publishing an article 
like this. 

When Rabbi Brickner rejects the pic- 
ture of Jesus given us in the Synoptics, 
in John and in the Book of Acts, just 
what kind of a Jesus would he leave 
with us? 

I was quite favorably impressed by 
your magazine, which you have been 
courteously sending me, and have been 
thinking of becoming a subscriber, but 
a few more such articles as this will 
spoil all my good opinions. 

I would not condemn a Jew for cru- 
cifying Jesus any more than a Gentile 
who rejects Jesus and thus joins his 
crucifiers. 

Irvin Kelly, 
Albion, New York. 





THIS PREACHER WOULD AN 
EDITOR BE 


Editor, Church Management: 

I have two copies of Church Man- 
agement. Please do not send more. I 
have searched the two copies and have 
found nothing worth while. It is 
strange to me that you waste such fine 
talent on so weak a publication. I 
always try to be helpful and will, if 
you care to have it, send a schedule 
that will put your magazine into cir- 
culation. I am a busy pastor, but in 
order to lend a helping hand, I will do 
this. 

Trusting that you are awake to the 
fact that a church publication needs to 
fall on a busy pastor like a Texas hail 
storm and not like a chicken neck 
feather that drifts in on a gentle sum- 
mer breeze. 

O. F. Zimmerman, Neches, Texas. 





SPEAKS TO OTHERS 


Editor, Church Management: 

You certainly are making Church 
Management a vitally necessary pa- 
per for ministers and church officers. 
I am glad to have had the privilege of 
speaking to my friends and _ fellow 
ministers as to its work and to find 
it increasingly on the desk in the min- 
ister’s study. 

William C. Burns, Toledo, Ohio. 





Chairs, Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc. 


po. FURNITURE 


Fine furniture at factory-to- 

Church prices. State your needs. 

De Moutin Bros. a Co. 
1163 South Fourth St. 
GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Classified For Sale and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: 


Five cents per word; 


Address Classified Department 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT, 


minimum charge, 75 cents 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

















_ BOOKS 

For Sale or Exchange: Meyers’ 
Commentary on the New Testament; 
complete in eleven volumes; fine condi- 
tion; sell or exchange for good stere- 
opticon. Lock Box 117, Payson, Illinois. 

Marriage and Sexual Harmony, by 
Oliver M. Butterfield. A new revised 
and enlarged edition of this popular 
book. 96 pages. 50c, prepaid. Lake 
Erie Press, 2130 Belle Avenue, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 





Wanted: A minister in every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Central Type- 
writer Co., 145 N. Broadway, Wichita, 
Kansas. 








EVANGELISM 


Spiritual Life Crusade—Evangelism 


for a new day originated and conducted 
by Dr. William L. Bennett, preacher, 
traveler, lecturer, evangelist. Material 
and information gained through ex- 
tensive travel in Bible Lands, together 
with the use of visual-audio aids, com- 
bined into attractive program for 
church and community. The old Truth 
in New and Compelling Form. For 
dates and further information write to 
Calvary Church Building, Sylvania 
—— and Jackman Road, Toledo, 
io. 








MAGAZINE BINDER 





Binders for “Church Management.” 
Durable imitation leather covers which 
will “stitch” in copies for the entire 
year. $1.25 postpaid. Church Manage- 
— Auditorium Building, Cleveland, 

io. 








MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 





Marriage Certificates — Introductory 
Offer. Six mounted certificates for 
$1.00. Covers: mocotan, velour, leath- 


erette. Colors: white, brown, blue, 
gray. Size: 74%2x4 triple folded. Envel- 
opes. Catalogue value $1.30. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 1120 So. 


Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky. 








MARRIAGE INSTRUCTION 





Pre-Marriage Booklets. For instruc- 
tion of those about to marry. “Mating,” 
the Christian attitude on sex, 20c, 6 cop- 
es for $1.00. “Marriage and Sexual 
darmony,” by Oliver M. Butterfield, 50c, 


38 for $1.25. “Making the House a 
Home,” a study of social and religious 
relationships, 20c, 6 copies for $1.00. 
Lake Erie Press, 2130 Belle Avenue, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 








MOTTOES 


Pastor’s wife, artist, offers three dif- 








ferent Mother’s Day Mottoes, 5x7, 
hand-tinted for 50c coin. Alta B. Bul- 
lock, Pierre, S. D. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 


Brother-Preachers, Cineaieas to pay 
for my hobby will make for you good 
photographic enlargements very cheap- 
ly. Send me your negatives. Absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed. Prints 5x7: 
one, 25c; three alike, 50c; five, 75c, etc., 
all postpaid. Write for prices, other 
sizes and work. D. A. Sharpe, First 
Presbyterian, Ballinger, Texas. 


PROJECTORS, SLIDES AND FILMS 











Stereopticon Slides: Sermons — Lec- 
tures—Stories! Seeking the Lost; Prod- 


Scouts; Esther; 
Country. Any song you desire. 
made to order. 
specials. 


| Ohio. 


465 


igal Son; What Think Ye of Christ? 
Yellowstone Park; David Livingstone; 
Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; Other Wise 
Man; In His Steps; Sign of the Cross; 
Her Mother’s Bible; One of His Jewels; 
Pilgrim’s Progress; Passion Play; Boy 
The Man Without a 
Slides 
Christmas and Easter 
Postal Card brings complete 
| list. Standard Slide Bureau, Oberlin, 








SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIPMENT 





discs—$6.00 per set of 8. 
footed cues.) 


| Philmont, New York. 


Sets—$6.00, $8.00, $10.00 and $15.00. 
Composition and noiseless rubber-tired 
(Aluminum 
Ring toss game—$1.00. 
Ten cents brings court plan and cata- 
logue. Daytona Beach Shuffleboard Co., 





PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES 







ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ 


821-23 ARCH ST 






HEAR QUARTERS 
o. CHOIR GOWNS 


HANGINGS * STOLES + VESTMENTS 






ele) mer 


PHILADELPHIA,PA 











Collecnng a mile of coins is a novel and succ 
The coins will not drop off of our holders 


THE HARRISON CO. 





On ctl atte ttle alti ltl atlantis allt tila itll, atti itll all all all alle all ale al al al le ale all lt, 





EASY TO GET 


esstul way of raising money for a Church or Society 
No adhesiwe used White for Samples and Prices 


UNION CITY, 











We 


The 
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Auditorium Building 


==, Special Cleanout Price . . 


have the only remaining stock 


available of this large 375-page book on 
Church Administration. 


book has six sections: 
The Minister as a Leader 


. The Services of the Church 


Special Programs 
Publicity 
Administrative Detail 
. Executive Procedure 


While they last this large book will be 
sent you postpaid for $1.00. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
Cleveland, Ohio 





HAMMERMILL 20 Lb. BOND LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 





Printed to Your Order, Neatly Boxed, Prompt and Postpaid 


Letterheads, 20 Ib. Bond White or Colors, any size 


Envelopes to match 35¢x6% 
Both Letterheads and Envelopes 
Letterheads 81%x11 with Envelopes 4144x9% 


100 | 250 | 500 
| $1.00 | ax | by 


Letterheads 744x10% with Envelopes 3%x7%2 


We have pleased thousands of churches 


and pastors. Mimeograph Bulletins, Programs, 


Cards, Tickets, Announcements, and all score used by Church and Pastor. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. Send for Samples. BE SATISFIED. 


JUST RIGHT JUST RIGHT 
STATIONERY 9° R. S. SERVICE Dept. 


M., 800 Stewart Ave., COLUMBUS, oO. 














































































Buy 
Chair 
Service 


—not just 4 legs, 
a seat, a back. 





A chair is bought for a cer- 
tain service. For a Royal 
it is a long ten-year guaran- 
tee to function as a folding 
chair, but—that alone is 
not Royal service. It must 
be a comfortable seat that 
does not produce chair con- 
sciousness, the robber of 
attentiveness. Your choice 
of the right chair will help 
your audience to concen- 
trate on your messages. 


Write for latest catalog 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
1121S. Michigan Blvd.,Chicago 


16 West 61st Street, New York 
1206 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


ASSEMBLY 
CHAIRS 








“Metal Furniture Since ’97” 
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Editorial 


(From page 423) 

With the totalitarian state getting a strangle 
hold on religion in various parts of the world it 
would seem to us that the logical move of organized 
religion is to complete separation of Church from 


State rather than to walk 


into a closer alliance. 


Churches will eventually pay dearly for the tax 
exemption privileges they are, today, enjoying. 





Rabbi Brickner’s Article 


ETTERS being received as copy is 
prepared for the May issue bring 
up this question. Several are pub- 

lished in this issue of Church Manage- 
ment. Some ministers resent the ar- 
ticle, others question its authority, more 
seem amazed that the editor gave space 
to it. So here is the answer. 

First, we are convinced that the 
time has come for a better Christian- 
Jewish understanding. There are hon- 
est differences of opinion between Jews 
and Christians. I doubt if any of these 
are great enough to justify “Jew hat- 
ing” on the part of Christians. Preach- 
ers, trained in brotherhood and toler- 
ance, above all others should be able 
to sit in conference with their Jewish 
brethren and discuss things as vital as 
this without bitterness and with, at 
least, sympathetic understanding. 

Secondly, we published it because we 
believe that there is sufficient evidence 
to question the historic Christian po- 
sition which maintained that the Jews 
crucified Christ. The scholar, at least, 
owes it to himself to consider the 
various positions on the subject. 

In the third place, we published it be- 
cause the attitude of Rabbi Brickner 
represents the point of view of the 
modern liberal Jew. As much as you 
might question the argument he pre- 
sents you find one place of agreement 
with Christians of all kinds. There is 
here a recognition of the life and his- 
toricity of Jesus. Orthodox Jesus 
scholars have not always admitted this. 

In the fourth place, we published this 
article for an emotional reason. We 
are for fair play. If we should grant 
that the most extreme position of 
Christians who have found that the 
Jews are responsible for the crucifixion 
of Christ we just cannot excuse the 
persecutions which through the ages 
were furthered by the Christian church, 
We do not believe that a man becomes 
a Christian by killing a Jew. We do 
not ‘believe that Christianity is fur- 
thered by teaching our children that 
Jews are “Christ-killers.” The publi- 
cation of an article of this nature may 
make a real contribution to offset the 
emotional hatreds which threaten to 
engulf the world. If the Jews did 








crucify Jesus that fails to convince 
the editor that it is our Christian duty 
to hate the Jewish people of today. 

Who did kill the Christ? Some of 
the readers are pressing for the opinion 
of the editor. Well, here goes. We do 
not hold either the Jews or the Romans 
responsible. Our conception is that ec- 
clesiasticism, at its worse, was respon- 
sible for the death of Jesus. Neither 
the Romans nor the Jews were his 
enemies. But the priests of the temple 
were. His opposition came from that 
source. 

These priests were Jews, of course. 
But the spirit is not confined to the 
Jewish race. It is the same spirit which 
martyred John Huss and persecuted 
Martin Luther. No civil persecution 
can ever equal in bitterness the perse- 
cution which comes from perverted re- 
ligious thinking. It was that which 
killed Jesus. 

It is a spirit which we hope will not 
get control of either religious or civil 
world in our day. 








PRINT YOUR PROGRAMS 


- - bulletins, etc., in attractive colors. Reach 
your isolated members with a neat form letter. 
Build up your attendance with notices, and in- 
vitations made on the Vari-Color Duplicator. 
[t’s so simple a child can operate it. 


Vari-Color Duplicator (complete) $29.75 


Liberal allowance for your old duplicator .. . 
terms to ministers in good standing. 
Other Duplicators.............+..+. $4.95 and up 


{[LLUMINOSCOPES _ 





$4.95 Complete 
A GREAT AID IN STENCIL PREPARATION 


By its use, pictures to illustrate the article or 
item you wish to display can be accurately 
traced for attractive reproduction on a duplica- 
tor. Our Special Duplicator INK, % Ib. Black 
30c, postpaid, colors 40c. Best STENCILS $2.25 
quire postpaid. Legal $2.40. “It’s All In The 
Merchandise.”” Money-back guarantee. Direct 
from factory to you. 


VARI-COLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA, DEPT. A 
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tee Chunch. THE NEW BOOKLET MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATE . . furnishes both a cer- 


tificate of membership and a brief avs course on the Church 





IT BUILDS UNDERSTANDING AND LOYALTY 


ERE is something new which offers a unique service to 2 
churches. It contains sixteen pages and covers. The 


instruction. When the course is completed the certificate may 
be filled out and given the new member who has used the book. 
For adults the booklet makes a worth while reading course to 
follow the membership. It will make an attractive book on 
the living room table. 


~l 


Prices: 20c each; 6 copies for $1.00 9 
Envelopes included 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. Auditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio ,, 
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first inside page has an attractive certificate of membership. ’ 
In the following pages are brief, constructive readings on the 4. 
history of the church and the obligations of church member- 5 
ship. The minister may use the manual as an outline for p 


12. 


| 


| 


a 





(‘ sites 


. The Birth of the 


Church. 


. A First Century 


Church. 


. A Bit of Church 


History. 
The Church as a 
Family. 


. The Hour of 


Worship. 


. Education Pro- 


gram in Your 
Church. 


. The Obligations 


of Church Mem- 
bership. 


. How the Local 


Church is Fi- 
nanced. 


. The World-Wide 


Work of the 
Church. 


10. The Church and 


the Social Order. 


. The Freedom of 


the Christian. 
The Great Faith 
of the Christian. 








Do You Know The Baronial Marriage Certificate? | 


* The 


(Pane nial The Baronial gets its name because of its size. 


It fits into a baronial envelope 614 x 43,4 inches. 


It is a booklet certificate of sixteen pages and covers. It contains a complete mar- 
riage service, a certificate, pages for the names of guests, a few bits of suitable 


quotations. 


It is inexpensive. The popular edition sells for 20 cents each, ix copies for $1.00. 


Protective envelopes are included. 


The DeLuxe edition has the same service and the same number of pages. However, 
it is printed in colors. It is tied with a silk cord, cover is cellophane wrapped and 
it is boxed. The demand for these has made it possible to reduce the price. The 
DeLuxe edition may now be secured at 35 cents each; three copies for $1.00. 


Send Your Order to 


LAKE ERIE PRESS 


2130 Belle Avenue Lakewood, Ohio 
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A NEW SERIES OF PAMPHLETS 


THE YOUNG PEOPLES COUNSELOR 


SOLITUDE WITHOUT 
LONELINESS 





j THE YOUNG PEOPLES COUNSELOR i 
le 





| HELPING OTHERS TO || 
| ACHIEVE DISTINCTION 





WHAT ARE THE 

DISTINGUISHING 
MARKS OF A 
CHRISTIAN? 


DISCOVERY 
VERSUS 
REVELATION 


In Personal Experience 








——— 


LEARNING THAT FAILS 
TO ARRIVE AT TRUTH 









+" PONS Peers counties 






IN WHAT SENSE | 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
UNIQUE? 









yan TOUNG PROPLED COONEELOR * 









WHAT AM | 
LIVING FOR? 





}| THE YOUNG PEOPLES COUNSELOR | 


Personality Development 


One of the Fine Arts i\ 





| WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN 
PEOPLE WORSHIP? 





For Young People’s Counseling 


HE cost of the pamphlets is uniformly 25c per 

dozen; 50 copies for $1.00; $2.00 per hundred, 
postpaid. The Counselor’s Self-Rating Check List, 
which is a reprint of the article by Norman E. Rich- 
ardson from the April issue, is now available in book- 
let form. To secure it add 5c to your order for the 
leaflets. Sold separately at 5c each. You can use this 
page as a checking sheet in sending your order or 
simply write the titles on your own letter head, indi- 
cating the number of each you desire, sending remit- 
tance with the order. 


Church Management becomes the distributor 
of Leaflets you will want to use in 


Your Youth Work 


Titles Now Available 


Solitude Without Loneliness 





Number 
Desired 


Helping Others to Achieve Distinction 
What Are the Distinguishing Marks of a Christian? 


Discovery vs. Revelation 

Learning That Fails to Arrive at Truth 

In What Sense Is Christian Worship Unique? 
What Am I Living For? 

Personality Development One of the Fine Arts 
What Happens When People Worship? 


Witnessing for Christ 
What Is Faith? 
What the Church Expects of Its Members 


Foundations of a Strong Character 


What Is a Religious Experience? 

How Should We Regard the Bible? 

How to Make the Most of Private Devotions 
Why Was I Born? 

How to Build a New World 


Why not make out an order today for a $1.00 
packet. You can put them to work immediately. 


Address 


Church Management 


Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio 











| THE YOUNG PEOPLES COUNSELOR | 
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CHRIST 


YOUNG PEOPLES Coumscon 


WHAT IS FAITH? 





WHAT THE CHURCH 
EXPECTS OF ITS 
MEMBERS 





ME YOUNG PHOPLES Counmon 


} FOUNDATIONS OF A 


STRONG 
CHARACTER 








| ; 





THE YOUNG PEOPLES COUNSELOR | 
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Personality Development | 
One of the Fine Arts | 








HOW SHOULD WE 
REGARD THE BIBLE? 





|| HOW TO MAKE THE 


MOST OF PRIVATE 
DEVOTIONS 











. ' 


WHY WAS 1 BORN? | 




















